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“DEAR SOUL.” 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Poet, 
BY FLORENCE PERCY. 


You call me poor in tender speech, 

And think I spurn its sweet control, 
Because, with all that love can teach, 
My moderate lips can only reach 

** Dear soul !’’ 


You bid me “ Find a fonder name 
For those who win your heart's high goal ; 
Love must bave taught your thought to frame 
Some warmer title than your tame 
‘ Dear soul!” ” 


Let flatterers seek expressions new 
To speak your worth, and tell the whole ; 
But when J search all sweet words thraugh, 
This is my highest praise of you, 
Dear soul ! 
Be pity not my poverty— 
Bince all pet names, from pole to pole, 
Merged into one, could never be 
One half so rich as this to me, 
Dear soul ! 


Wherefore, although it seem s0 cold, 
Believe me, sweet, it means the whole ; 
And few who love you, ever told 
So much as these small words enfold, 
Dear sour! 


THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


PART III. 





The stately rooms of one of the finest houses 
in London were open for the reception of eve- 
ning guests. Wax-lights, looking innumerable 
when reflected from the mirrors, shed their 
rays on the gilded decorations, on the fine 
paintings, and on the gorgeous dresses of the 
ladies ; the enlivening strains of the band in- 
vited to the dance, and the rare exotics emitted 
& sweet perfume. It was the west-end resi- 
dence of a famed aud wealthy city merchant of 
lofty standing; his young wife was an earl’s 
daughter, and the admission to the house of 
Mr. and Lady Adela Netherleigh was coveted 
by the gay world. 

**There’s a mishap!’’ almost screamed a 
pretty-looking girl. She had dropped her 
handkerchief and stooped for it, and her part- 
ner stooped also; in his hurry, he put his foot 
upon her thin white dress, she rose at the 
same moment, and the bottom of the skirt was 
torn half off. 

“Quite impossible that I can finish the quad- 
rille,”’ quoth she to him, half in amusement, 
half provoked at the misfortune. ‘‘ You must 
find another partner, and I will go and get this 
repaired.’’ 

She went up stairs: by some neglect, the 
lady’s-maid was not in attendance there, and, 
too impatient to ring and wait for her, down 
she flew into the housekeeper’s parlor. She 
was quite at home in the house, for she was 
the sister of its mistress. She had gathered 
the damaged dress up, on her arm, but her 
white silk petticoat fell in rich folds around 
her. 

‘*Just look what an object that stupid—’’ 
And there stopped the young lady ; for, instead 
of the housekeeper and lady’s maid, whom 
she expected to meet, nobody was in the room 
but a gentleman, a tall, handsome man. She 
looked thunderstruck; and then slowly aid- 
vanced and stared at him, as if not believing 
her own eyes. 

‘*My goodness, Gerard! Well, I should just 
as soon have expected to meet the dead here.”’ 

‘‘How are you, Lady Frances?’’ he said 
holding out his hand with hesitation. 

** Lady Frances! IT am much obliged to you 
for your formality: Lady Frances returns her 
thanks to Mr. Hope for his polite inquiries,”’ 
continued she, in a tone of pique, and honor- 
ing him with a swimming curtsey of cere 
mony. 

He caught her hand “Forgive me, Fanny, 
but our positiows are altered; at least, mine 
is; and how did I know that you were not ?’’ 

‘‘You are- an ungrateful raven,’’ cried 
she, ‘‘ to croak like that. After getting me to 
write you no end of letters, with all the news 
about everybody, and beginning ‘My dear 
Gerard,’ and ending ‘Your affectionate Fanny,’ 
and being as good to you as a sister, you meet 
me with ‘My Lady Frances!’ Now don’t 
squeeze my hand to atoms. What on earth 
have you come to England for ?’’ 

“*T could not stop there,’’ he returned, with 
emotion; ‘‘I was fretting away my heart- 
strings. So I took my resolution and came 
bask—guess and what way, Frances ; and what 
to do.”’ 

‘*How should I know? 
Frances,’ perhaps.’’ 

*As a clerk; a clerk, to earn my bread. 
That’s what lam now. Very consistent, is it 
not, for one in my position to address familiarly 
Lady Frances Chenevix ?”’ 

**You never spoke a grain of sense in your 
life, Gerarl,’’ she exclaimed, peevishly. ‘‘What 
do you mean ’”’ 

‘Mr. Netherleigh has taken me into his 
counting-house.”’ 

‘**Mr. Netherleigh !’’ she echoed, in surprise 
‘* What, with that—that—’’ 

‘That crime hanging over me. Speak up, 
Frances."’ 

*“‘No; I was going to say that doubt. 
don't believe you guilty: you know that, 
Gerard.’’ 

*‘I am in his house, Frances, and I came up 


To call me ‘Lady 


here to-night from the city to bring a note from 
his partner. I declined any of the reception- 
rooms, not caring to meet old acquaintances, 
and the servants put me into this.’ 

‘*But you had a mountain of debts in Eng- 
land, Gerard, and were afraid of arrest.’’ 





bracelet never been heard of?”’ 

**Oh, that’s gone for good : melted down in 
| a caldron, as the colonel calls it, and the dia- 
monds reset. It remains a mystery of the past, 
and is never expected to be solved.”’ 

** And they still suspect me! What is the 
matter with vour dress ?’’ 

“Matter enough,” answered she, letting it 
down, and turning round for his inspection. 
“IT came here to get it repaired. My great 
booby of a partner did it for me.”’ 

‘*Panny, how is Alice Seaton ?”’ 

‘*You have cause to ask after her. 
dying.” 

“Dying !’’ repeated Mr. Hope, in a hushed, 
shocked tone. 

“*T do not mean actually dying this night, or 
going to die to-morrow ; but that she is dying 
by slow degrees, there is no doubt. It may be 
weeks off yet: I cannot tell.’’ 

** Where is she ?’’ 

‘*Curious to say, she is where you left her— 
at Lady Sarah Hope’s. Alice could not bear 
the house after the loss of the bracelet, for she 
was 80 obstinate and foolish as to persist that 
the servants must suspect her, even if Lady 
Sarah did not. She left, and this spring Lady 
Sarah saw her, and was so shocked at the 
change in her, the extent to which she had 
wasted away, that she brought her to town by 
main force, and we and the doctors are trying 
to nurse her up. It seems of no use.”’ 

‘‘Are you also staying at Colonel Hope’s 
again ?’’ 

‘‘T invited myself there a week or two ago, 
to be with Alice. It is pleasanter, too, than 
being at home.’’ 

‘*] suppose the Hopes are here to-night ?’’ 

‘*My sister is. I do not think your uncle 
has come yet.’’ 

‘Does he ever speak of me less resent- 
fully ?”’ 

“Not he: I think his storming over it has 
only made his suspicions stronger. Not a week 
passes but he begins again about that detest- 
able bracelet. He is unalterably persuaded that 
you took it, and nobody must dare to put in a 
word in your defence.” 

‘*And does your sister honor me with the 
same belief ?’’ demanded Mr. Hope, bitterly. 


‘Lady Sarah is silent on the point to me; I 
think she scarcely knows what to believe. You 
see I tell you all freely, Gerard.’’ 

Before another word could be spoken, Mr. 
Netherleigh entered. An aristocratic man, 
with a noble countenance. He bore a sealed 
note for Mr. Hope to deliver in the city. 

‘Why, Fanny !’’ he exclaimed to his sister- 
in-law, ‘‘ you here?’’ 

‘*Yes; look at the sight they have made 
me,’’ replied she, shaking down her dress for 
his benefit, as she had previously done for Mr. 
Hope’s. ‘‘I am waiting for some of the dam- 
sels to mend it for me; I suppose Mr. Hope’s 
presence has scared them away. Won’t mamma 
be in a fitof rage when she sees it, for it is 
new to-night.’’ 

Gerard Hope shook bands with Lady Fran- 
ces; and Mr. Netherleigh, who had a word of 
direction to give him, walked with him “*° 
the hall. As they stood there, wh Should 
enter but Colonel Hope, Geran** uncle. He 
started back when he saw ard. 

““‘C—ca—can I belies * My senses?’ stutter- 
ed he. “Mn Aetherleigh, is he one of your 
guests ?’’ 

«tle is here on business,’’ was the mer- 
chant’s reply. ‘‘ Pass on, colonel.’’ 


She is 


‘*No, sir, I will not pass on,’’ cried the en- 
raged colonel, who had not rightly caught the 
word business. ‘‘Orif Ido pass on, it will 
only be to warn your guests to take care of 
their jewelry. So, sir,’’ he added, turning on 
his nephew, ‘‘you can come back, can you, 
when the proceeds of your theft are spent! 
you have been starring it in Calais, 1 hear; 
hew long did the bracelet last you to live 
upon ?’’ 

‘**Sir,’’ answered Gerari, with a pale face, 
‘*it has been starving, rather than starring. I 
asserted my innocence at the time, Colonel 
Hope, and I repeat it now.” 

‘** Innocence !’’ ironically repeated the colonel, 
turning to all sides of the hall, as if he took 
delight in parading the details of the unfor- 
tunate past. ‘‘The trinkew were spread out 
on a table in Lady Sarah’s own house; you 
came stealthily into it—after having been for- 
bidden it for another fault—went stealthily 
into the room, and the next minute the dia- 
mond bracelet was missing. It was owing to 
my confounded folly in listening to a parcel of 
women, that I did not bring you to trial at the 
time ; I have only once regretted not doing it, 
and that has been ever since. A little whole- 
some correction at the penitentiary might have 
made av honest man of you. Good-night, Mr. 
Netherleigh; if you encourage him in your 
| house, you don’t have me.”’ 

Now another gentleman had entered and 
| heard this; some servants also heard it. 
| Colonel Hope, who firmly believed in his 
| nephew's guilt, turned off, peppery and indig- 
/nant; and Gerard, giving vent to sundry un- 

nephew-like expletives, strode after him. The 
| colonel made a dash into a street cab, and Ger- 





7 ard walked towards the city. 


j 
| 


“T have managed that: they are going to | 
| let ™me square up by instalments. Has the 


sat a lady who had also been whirling ; Frances 
did not know her. 


“You are quite exhansted; we kept it BP 


The lady frose directly, and laid down her 
arm. 


“* Are you—pardon me, there are painful in- 


worthy people, as Mrs. Cadogan had said, only 
she had a mania for getting into “‘ high life and 
| high-lived company ;” a thing she would never 


too long,” said the cavalier in attendance on | terests involved—are you sure you purchased accomplish. They listened to Alice's tale with 


| the stranger. ‘‘ What can I get you?’’ 
| “My fan; there it is. Thank you. Nothing 
else.”’ 
“What an old creature to dance herself 
‘down!’ thought Frances. ‘‘She’s forty, if 
she’s a day.”’ 
The lady opened her fan, and proceeding te 
use it, the diamonds of her rich bracelet gleam- 
/ed right in the eyes of Frances Chenevix. 
Frances looked at it, and started; she strained 
| her eyes and looked at it again; she bent 
nearer to it, and became agitated with emotion. 
If her recollection did not play her false, that 
| was the lost bracelet. 
| She discerned her sister, Lady Adela Nether- 
| leigh, and glided up to her. 


“Adela, who is that lady?’ she asked, | 


| pointing to the stranger. 
| “*I don’t know who she is,’’ replied Lady 


| Adela, carelessly, ‘‘I did not catch the name. | 


They came with the Cadogans.”’ 

“The idea of your having people in your 
house that you don’t know!’’ indignantly 
spoke Frances, who was working herself into 
|a fever. ‘Where's Sarah? do you know 
that ?’’ 

“In the card-room, glued to the whist- 
table.”’ 

Lady Sarah, however, had unglued herself, 
for Frances only turned from Lady Adela to 
encounter her. 

‘I de believe your lost bracelet is in the 
room,’’ she whispered in agitation; ‘‘I think 
I have seen it.’’ 

‘Impossible !'’ responded Lady Sarah Hope. 

‘It looks exactly the same; gold links. in- 
terspersed with diamonds; and the clasp is the 
same; three stars. A tall, ugly woman has 
got it on, her black hair strained off her face.’’ 

‘The hair strained off the face is enough to 
make any woman look ugly,’’ remarked Lady 
Sarah. ‘‘ Where is she?’’ 

‘‘There; she is standing up now; let us get 
close to her. Her dress is that beautiful maize 
color with blonde lace.’’ 

Lady Sarah Hope drew near, and obtained 
a sight of the bracelet. The color flew into her 
face. 

‘It is mine, Fanny,’’ she whispered. 

But the lady, at that moment, took a gen- 
tleman’s arm, and moved away. Lady Sarah 
followed her, with the view of obtaining an- 
other look. Frances Chenevix went to Mr. 
Netherleigh and told him. He was hard of 
belief. . 

“You cannot be sure at this distance of 
time, Fanny. And, besides, more bracelets 
than one may have been made of that pat- 
tern.”’ 

**T am so certain, that I feel as if I could 
swear to the bracelet,’’ eagerly replied Lady 
Frances. 

‘*Hush, hush, Fanny.’’ 

“TI recollect it perfectly; it struck me th- 
moment I saw it. How singular that [ -nould 
have been talking to Gerard Hope =0out it #15 
night !’’ 

Mr. Netherleigh smile 

rT Imagination is rely deceptive, Frances, and 
your having eyvken to Mr. Hope of it brought 
it to your thoughts.”’ 

«pat it could not have brought it to my 
2yes,’’ returned Frances. ‘‘ Stuff and nonsense 
about imagination, Mr. Netherleigh. 
positive it is the bracelet. 
Sarah.’’ 

“I suppose Frances has been telling you,’’ 
observed Lady Sarah Hope to her brother-in- 
law. ‘‘I feel convinced it is my own bracelet.’’ 

‘* But—as I have just remarked to Frances— 
other bracelets than yours may have been 
made precisely similar,’’ he urged. 

“If it is mine, the initials ‘S. H.’ are 
scratched on the back of the middle star. I 
did it one day with a penknife.”’ 

‘You never mentioned that fact before, 
Lady Sarah,’’ hastily responded the merchant. 

“No. I was determined to give no clue; I 
was always afraid of the affair’s being traced 
home to Gerard, and it would have been such 
a disgrace to my husband’s name.”’ 


- 











I am 
Here comes Lady 


she got the bracelet ?’’ interrupted Frances. 

“*How could |?’ retorted Lady Sarah. 
do not know her.”’ 

**T will,”’ cried Frances, in a resolute tone. 

““My dear Frances!’’ remonstrated Mr. 
Netherleigh. 

“I vow I will,’’ persisted Frances, as she 
moved away. 

Lady Frances kept her word. She found the 
strange lady in the refreshment-room; and, 
locating herself by her side, entered upon a 
few trifling remarks, which were civilly re- 
ceived. Suddenly she dashed at once to her 
subject. 

“ What a beautiful bracelet !’’ 


“ce 


holding out her arm for its inspection, without 
any reservation. 


**Garrarda are my jewellers.”’ 


This very nearly did for Frances ; for it was at 
Garrard’s that the colonel originally purchased 





| it; and it seemed to give a coloring to Mr. | man as thin as a whipping-post, with a red | 


** Did you speak to her ?—did you ask where | 


“I think it is,’ was the stranger’s reply, 


“Where did you buy it?’’ pursued Frances. | 


| this at Garrard’s?”’ 

“T have said that Messrs. Garrard are my 
jewellers,’’ replied the stranger, in a repelling 
voice; and the words sounded evasive to 
Frances. ‘‘More I cannot say; neither am I 
aware by what law of courtesy you thus quee- 
tion me, nor who you may be.”’ 

The young lady drew herself up, proudly 
secure in her rank. 

“I am Lady Frances Chenevix;”’ and the 
other bowed, and turned to the refreshment- 
table. 

Away went Lady Frances to find the Cado- 
gans, and inquire after the stranger. 

It was a Lady Livingstone. The husband 
had made a mint of money at something, had 
been knighted, and now they were launching 
out into high society. 

Frances’s nose went into the air. Oh, law! 
a city knight and his wife! that was it, was it. 
_ How could Mrs. Cadogan have taken up with 
| them? 
| The Honorable Mrs. Cadogan did not choose 
| to say; beyond the assertion that they were 
| extremely worthy, good kind of people. She 

could have said that her spendthrift of a hus- 
| band had contrived to borrow money from Sir 
Jasper Livingstone; and to prevent being 
bothered for it, and keep them in good humor, 
| they introduced the Livingstones where they 
| could. 
| Frances Chenevix went home; that is, to 
| Colonel Hope’s; and told her strange tale to 
Alice Seaton, not only about Gerard’s being in 
England, but about the bracelet. Lady Sarah 
had nearly determined not to move in the mat- 
ter, for Mr. Netherleigh had infected her with 
his disbelief, especia'ly since she heard of Lady 
Livingstone’s assertion that Messrs. Garrard 
were her jewellers. Not so Frances; she was 
determined to follow it up; and next morning, 
saying evasively that she wanted to call at her 
father’s, she got possession of Lady Sarah’s 
carriage, and down she went to the Haymar- 
ket, to Garrard’s. Alice Seaton, a fragile girl, 
with a once lovely countenance, but so faded 
now that she looked, as Frances had said, 
dying, waited her return in a pitiable state of 
excitement. Frances came in, looking little 
less excited. 

‘* Alice, it is the bracelet. I am more certain 
than ever. Garrard’s people say they have 
sold articles of jewellery to Lady Livingstone, 
but not a diamond bracelet; and, moreover, 
that they never had one, of that precise pat 
tern, but the bracelet Colonel Hope boug*t-”’ 

‘« What is to be done ?’”’ exclaimed Alice. 

“I know; I shall go to thove Living=tones ; 
Gerard shall not stay under this ewud, if I can 
help him out of it- Mir. Nesherleigh won’t act 
in it—laughs at me: Lady Sarah won’t act; 
and we 4are not ¢ell the colonel ; he is so ob- 
stimate and wrong-headed, he would be for ar- 
resting @erard, pending the investigation.”’ 

“ Frances—’’ 

** Now don’t you preach, Alice. When I will 
a thing, I will: I am like my lady mother for 
that. Lady Sarah says she scratched her ini- 
tials inside the bracelet, and I shall demand to 
see it; if these Livingstones refuse, I'll put the 
detectives on the scent. I will; as sure as my 
name is Frances Chenevix.”’ 

‘“‘ And if the investigation should bring the 
guilt home to—to—Gerard ?’’ whispered Alice, 
in a hollow tone. 

‘‘And if it should bring it home to you! 
and if it should bring it home to me!”’ spoke 
the exasperated Frances. ‘‘For shame, Alice; 
it cannot bring it home to Gerard, for he was 
never guilty.’’ 

Alice Seaton sighed; she saw there was no 
help for it, for Lady Frances was resolute. 

“‘T have a deeper stake in this than you,” 
she said, after a pause of consideration; “let 
me go to the Livingstones. You must not re- 
fuse me; I have an urgent motive for wish- 
ing it.”’ 

“You, you weak mite of a thing! you 
would faint before you got half through the 
interview,’’ uttered Lady Frances, in a tone 
between jest and vexation. 

Alice persisted. She had indeed a powerful 
| reason for urging it, and Lady Frances allowed 
| the point, though with much grumbling. The 
| carriage was still at the door, for Lady Frances 
| had desired that it should wait, and Alice has- 
| tily dressed herself and went down to it, with- 
out speaking to Lady Sarah. The footman 
was closing the door upon her, when out flew 
Frances. 

** Alice, I have made up my mind to go with 
you, for I cannot guard my patience until you 
are back again. I can sit in the carriage hile 
| you goin. Lady Livingstone will be two feet 
higher from to-day—that the world should 
have been amazed with the spectacle of Lady 
Frances Chenevix waiting humbly at the 


door.’’ 
Frances talked incessantly on the road, but 


Alice was silent: she was deliberating what she 
_should say, and was nerving herself to the 











| task. Lady Livingstone was at home, and Alice, 

| sending in her card, was conducted to her pre- 
sence, leaving Lady Frances in the carriage. 

| Lady Frances had thus described her: a wo- 


_ courtesy, and at length with interest. 

| “You will readily conceive the nightmare 
this has been to me,"’ panted Alice, for her 

| emotion was great. ‘‘The bracelet was under 
my charge, and it disappeared in this extraor- 

| dinary way. All the trouble that it has been 

| Productive of to me, I am not at liberty to tell 

you, but ft has certainly shortened my life.” 

| “You look very ill,”’ observed Lady Living- 
stone, with sympathy. 

“I am worse than I look. I am going into 
| the grave rapidly. Others, less sensitive, or 
| with stronger bodily health, might have bat- 
| tled successfully with the distress and annoy- 
, ance; [could not. I shall die in greater peace 
| if this unhappy affair can be cleared. Should 
it prove to be the same bracelet, we may be 
able to trace out how it was lost.”’ 

Lady Livingstone left the room and returned 
with the diamond bracelet. She held it out to 
Miss Seaton, and the color rushed into Alice's 
poor wan face at the gleam of the diamonds : 
she believed she recognized them. 


‘*But stay,’’ she said, drawing back her 
hand as she was about to touch it: ‘‘do not 
give it me just yet. If it be the one we lost, 
the letters S. H. are scratched irregularly on 
the back of the middle clasp. Perhaps you 
will first look if they are there, Lady Living- 
stone.’ 

Lady Livingstone turned the bracelet, glanced 
at the spot indicated, and then silently handed 
it to Sir Jasper. The latter smiled. 

‘* Sure enough here’s something—I can’t see 
distinctly without my glasses. What is it, 
Lady Livingstone ?”’ 

‘The letters S. H., as Miss Seaton deacribes : 
I cannot deny it.’’ 

** Deny it! no, my lady, what for should we 
deny it? If we are in possession of another’s 
bracelet, lost by fraud, and if the discovery 
will set this young lady’s mind at ease, I don't 
think either you or I shall be the one to deny 
it. Examine it for yourself, ma’am,’’ added 
he, giving it to Alice. 

She turned it about, she put it on her arm 
her eyes lighting with the eagerness of coVic- 
tion. ‘It is certainly the same brac-*t,’’ she 
affirmed: ‘‘I could be sure of it, I chink, with- 
out proof, but Lady Ssrah’s initials are there, 
as she describes te Have scratched them.”’ 

“It is pee beyond the range of possibility 
that i»rtials may have been scratched on this 
pracelet, without its being the same,’’ observed 
Lady Livingstone. 

“I think it must be the same,’’ mused Sir 
Jasper. ‘It looks suspicious.”’ 

‘* Lady Frances Chenevix understood you to 
say you bought this of Messrs, Garrard,’’ re- 
sumed Miss Seaton. 

Lady Livingstone felt rather foolish. ‘‘ What 
I said was, that Messrs. Garrard were my jew- 
ellers. The fact is, I do not know exactly 
where this was bought: but I did not consider 
myself called upon to proclaim that fact to a 
young lady who was a stranger to me, and in 
answer to questions I thought verging on im- 
pertinence.”’ 

‘‘Her anxiety, scarcely less than my own, 
may have rendered her abrupt,”’ replied Alice, 
by way of apology for Lady Frances. ‘‘ Our 
hope is not so much to regain the bracelet, as 
to penetrate the mystery of its disappearance. 
Can you not let me know where you did buy 
it ?’’ 

‘“*T can,”’ interposed Sir Jasper : ‘‘ there’s no 
disgrace in having bought it whereI did. I 
got it at a pawnbroker’s.”’ 

Alice’s heart beat violently. A pawnbroker’s! 
what dreaded discovery was at hand? 

‘“‘T was one day at the east end of London, 
walking past, when I saw a topas-and-amethyst 
cross in a pawnbroker’s window. I thought it 
would be a pretty ornament for my wife, and I 
went in and asked to look at it. In talking 
about jewelry with the master, he reached out 
this diamond bracelet, and told me that would 
be a present worth making. Now I knew my 
lady’s head had been running on a diamond 
bracelet, and I was tempted to ask what was 
the lowest figure he would put it at. He said 
it was the most valuable article of the sort he 
had had for a long while, the diamonds of the 
first water, worth four hundred guineas of any- 
body’s money, but that being second-hand he 
could part with it for two hundred and fifty. 
And I bought it. There’s where I got the brace- 
let, ma’am.”’ 

‘That was just the money Colonel Hope gave 
for it new, at Garrard’s,’’ said Alice. ‘‘Two 
hundred and fifty guineas.’’ 


Sir Jasper stared at her: and then broke 
forth with a comical attempt at rage, for he 
was one of the best-tempered men in the 
wor'd. 
| “The old wretch of a Jew! 





Sold it to me at 
second-hand price, as he called it, for the iden- 
tical sum it cost new! Why, he ought to be 
prosecuted for usury.”’ 

“* It is just what I tell you, Sir Jasper,”’ grum- 
| bled his lady: “‘ you will go to these low, se- 
| cond-hand dealers, who always cheat where 
| they can, instead of to a regular jeweller; and 
| nine times out of ten you get taken in.’ 


‘But your having bought it of this pawn- 





Netherleigh’s view of more bracelets having | nose: and Alice found Lady Livingstone an- | broker does not bring me any nearer the know- 
been made of the same pattern. But she was | gwer to it very well. Sir Jasper, who was also | ing how he procured it,” observed Miss Seaton. 


(too anxious and determined to stand upon 


ceremony—for Gerard’s sake; and he was short and thick; a good-natured looking man | tain,’’ returned Sir Jasper. 


| dearer to her than the world suspected. 
** We—ome of my family—lost a bracelet ex- 


| present, was much older than his wife, and 


| with a bald head. 


Alice, refined and sensitive, scarcely knew | 
| Lady Frances Chenevix, her dress all right actly like this, some time back. When I saw how she opened her subject, but she was met | his ignorance and innocence, and declared he 


‘I shall go to him this very day and ascer- 


“* Tradespeople 
| may not sell stolen bracelets with impunity.” 


Easier said thandone. The dealer protested 


| Santm, of Lenet toagpensenes, was aliting to get itom your arm, I thought it was the same; I in a different manner from what she had ex- | had bought it in the regular course of business, 


her breath, after a whirling waltz. Next to her 


| hoped it was."’ 


pected. The knight and his wife were really 


| at one of the pawnbrokers’ periodical sales. 


And the man spoke truth, and the detectives 
were again applied to. 


In an obscure room of a low and dilapidated 
lodging- house, in a low and dilapidated neigh- 
borhood, there sat a man one evening in the 
coming twilight; a towering, gaunt skeleton, 
whose remarkably long arms and legs looked 
little less than skin and bene. The arms were 
fally exposed to view, since their owner, 
though he possessed and wore a waistcoat, dis- 
pensed with the use of a shirt. An article, 
once a coat, lay on the floor, to be donned at 
will—if it could be got into for the holes. The 
man sat on the floor in a corner, his head find- 
ing a resting-place against the wall, and he 
had dropped imto a light sleep, bat if ever 
famine was depicted in a face, it was in his. 
Unwashed, unshaven, with matted hair and 
feverish lips; the cheeks were hollow, the nos- 
trils white and pinched, and the skin round 
the mouth had a blue tinge. Some one tried 
and shook the door; it aroused him, and he 
started up, but only to cower in a bending at- 
titude and listen. 

“*T hear you,”’ cried a voice. 
to-night, Joe? Open the door.’’ 

The voice was not one he knew; not one 
that might be responded to. 

‘*Do you call this politeness, Joe Nicholls? 
If you don’t open the door, I shall take the 
liberty of opening it for myself; which will put 
you to the trouble of mending the fastenings 
afterwards.’’ 

‘* Who are you?”’ cried Nicholla, reading de- 
termination in the voice. ‘I’m gone to bed, 
and can’t admit folks to-night.” 

“Gone to bed at eight o’clock ?"’ 

**Yes; I’m ill.” 

“I give you one minute, and then J come 
in. You will open it if you wish to save trou- 
ble.’’ 

Nicholls yielded to his fate ; and opened the 
door. 

The gentleman—he looked like one—cast 
his keen eyes round the room. There was not 
a vestige of furniture in it; nothing but the 
bare, dirty walls, from which the mortar crum- 
died, and the bare, dirty boards. 

‘* What did you mean by. saying you were 
gone te bed, eh !’’ 

‘*So I was. I was asleep there,’’ pointing 
to the corner, ‘‘and that’s my bed. What do 
you want?!’’ added Nicholls, peering at the 
stranger’s face in the gloom of the evening, 
but seeing it imperfectly, for his hat was drawn 
low over it. 

“A little talk with you. The last sweep- 
stake you put into—’’ 

The man lifted his face, and burst forth with 
such eagerness, that the stranger could only 
arrest his own words, and listen. 

** It was a swindle from beginning to end. I 
had scraped together the ten shillings to put 
in it; and I drew the right horse, and was 
shuffled out of the gains, and I have never had 
my dues, not a farthing of ’em. Since then 
I’ve been ill, and I can’t get about to better 
myself. Are you come, sir, to make it right ?’’ 

‘‘Some’’—the stranger coughed—*“ friends 
of mine were in it also,’’ said he; ‘‘and they 
lost their money.’’ 

“Everybody lost it; the getters-up bolted 
with all they had drawn into their fingers. 
Have they been took, do you know ?’’ 

“All in good time; thay have left their 
trail. So you have been ill, have you?’’ 

“Til! just take a sight at me! There’s a 
arm for a big man.”’ 

He stretched out his naked arm for inspec- 
tion; it appeared as if a touch would snap it. 
The stranger laid his hand upon its fingers, and 
his other hand appeared to be stealing furtive- 
ly towards his own posket. 

‘‘T should say this looks like starvation, 
Joe.”’ 

**Some’at nigh akin to it.”’ 

A pause of unsuspicion, and the handcuffs 
were clapped on the astonished man. He start- 
ed up with an oath. 

‘* No need to make a noise, Nicholls,”’ said 
the detective, with a careless air. ‘‘I have got 
two men waiting outside.”’ 


‘“*I swear I wasn’t in the plate robbery,’ 
passionately uttered the man. ‘‘I knew of it, 
but 1 didn’t join ‘em, and I never had the 
worth of as much as a saltspoon, after it was 
melted down. And they call me a coward, and 
they leave me here to starve and die! I swear 
I wasn’t in it.’’ 

‘“We'll talk of the plate robbery another 
time,”’ said the officer, as he raised his hat; 
‘* you have got those bracelets on, my man, for 
another sort of bracelet. A diamond one. Don’t 
you remember me!’ 

The prisoner’s mouth fell. 

‘*]T thought that was over and done with, all 
this time—I don’t know what you mean,”’ he 
added, correcting himself. 

‘*No,’’ said the officer, ‘‘ it’s just beginning. 
The bracelet is found, and has been traced to 
you. You were a clever fellow, and I had my 
doubts of you at the time; I thought you were 
too clever to go on long.”’ 

“I should be ashamed to play the sneak and 
catch & fellow in this way. Why couldn’t you 
come openly, in your proper clothes? not 
come playing the spy in the garb of a friendly 
civilian |’’ 

“‘My men are in their ‘proper clothes,’ '’ 
returned the equable officer, “‘and you will 
have the honor of their escort pregently. I 
came because they did not know you, and I 
did.”’ 

‘Three officers to take a single man, and he 
a skeleton!’ uttered Nicholls, with a vast 
show of indignation. 


‘* How are you 





“Ay; but you were powerful once, and 
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“Then there's no faith in woman." 
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* There never was yet,”’ returned the officer. dow the instant the loss was mentioned to me, | tempted to turn away; but Gerard caught her 


“If they are not at the tep and bottom of every 
mischief, Joe, they are sure to be in the mid- | 
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}. “Ranny,” said Gerard, 


her eyelids 

'drooped, and the damask im hor 

cheek, deeper than Alice's hectic, “will you 
help me’"’ 

* As If] could make out head Or tall of what ‘ 

you two are discussing !"’ cried she, by way of 

helping herself out of her confusion, a8 she st- 


te his side and detained her. 





“ Panny—will you drive me again from the 


She lifted her eyes, twinkling with a little | 


raved Nicholls, disregarding the question asto | bery, but his manner was sufficiently satisfac- | spice of mischief: ‘‘I did not drive you be- | 


his coat. “But it’s a relief, now I’m took, it's 
a weight off my mind; I wae always a expect- 


ing of it, and I shail get food im the Old Bailey, fifteen months: and, as I mast repeat, I laid | know what did drive me!”’ 


at any rate."’ 

“ Ab,”’ said the officer, “you were in good 
service as a respectable servant; you had bet- | 
ter have stuck to your duties.” 

“The temptation was so great,”’ observed | 
the man, who had evidently abandoned all 
idea of denial; and now that he had done so, 
was ready to be roluble with remembrances 
and particulars. 

** Don’t say anything to me,”’ said the officer. 
“Tt will be used against you.” 

“It came along of my long legs,"’ cried Ni- | 
cholis, ignoring the friendly injunction, and 
proceeding to enlarge on the feat he had per- 
formed. ‘“‘I have never had a happy hour 
since ; I was second footman there, and a good 
place I had; and I have wished, thousands of 
times, that the bracelet had been in a sea of 
molten fire. Our folks had took a house in 
the neighborhood of Ascot for the race week, 
and they had left me at home to take care of 
the kitchen-maid and another inferior or two, 
taking the rest of the servants with them. | 
had to clean the winders afore they returned, 
and I had drav it off till the Thursday evening, 
and out! got on the balqueny, to begin with | 
the back drawing- room—”’ 

** What do you say yen got out on?” 

“The balqueny. The thing with the green 
rails round it, what emclosea the winders. 
While I was a leaning over the rails afore | 
begun, | heered something like click—click, a 
going on in the fellow room at the next door, 
which was Colenel Hope’s. It was like as if 
something light was being laid on a table, and 
presently I heered two voices hegin to talk, a 
lady's and a gentleman's, and I listened—” 

** No good ever comes of listening, Joe,”’ in- 
terrupted the officer. 

**T didn’t listen for the sake of listening, but 
it was awfal hot, s standing outside there in 
the sun, and listening was better than work- 
ing. I didn’t want to hear, neither, for I was 
thinking of my own concerns, and what a fool 
I was to have idled away my time all day till 
the sun came on to the back winders. Bit by 
bit, I heered what they were talking of—that it 
was jewels they had got there, and that one 
was worth two hundred guineas. Thinks I, if 
that was mine, I'd do no more work. After a 
while, I heered them go out of their room, and 
Ithought I'd have a look at the rich things, 
and | stepped over slanting-ways on to the little 
ledge running along the houses, holding on by 
our balqueny, and then I passed my hands 
along the wall till I got hold of their balqueny 
—but one with ordinary legs and arms couldn’t 
havé done it. You couldn’t, six.” 

“Perhaps not,"’ remarked the officer. 

‘There wasn’t far to fall, if I had fell, only 
on to the kitchen leads under; but I didn’t 
fall, and I raised myself on to their balqueny, 
and looked in. My! what a show it was! 
stanning jewels, all laid out there; so close 
that if 1 had put my hand inside, it must have 
struck all among ’em ; and the fiend prompted 
ine to take one. I didn’t stop to look ; I didn’t 
to think; the one that twinkled the 
brightest and had the most stones in it was the 
nearest to me, and I clutched it, and slipped it 
into my footman’s undress jacket, and stepped 
back again.”’ 

** And got safe into your balcony.” 

* Yes; but I didn’t clean the winder that 
night. I was upset, like, by what I had done, 
and I think, if I could have put it back again, 
I should; but there was no opportunity. | 





stop 


Wrapped it up in my winder leather, and then 
in a sheet of paper, and then I put it up the 
chimbley in one of the spare bedrooms. I was 
up the next morning afore five, and I cleaned 
my winders: I'd no trouble to awake myself, 
for | had never slept. The same day, towards 
evening, you called, sir, and asked me some 
questions—whether we had seen any one on 
the leads at the back, and such like. I said as 
master was just come home from Ascot, would 
you be pleased to speak to him.” 

“Ah!’’ again remarked the officer, ‘‘ you 
were a clever fellow that day. But if my sus- 
picions had not been strongly directed to an- 
other quarter, I might have looked you up 
more sharply.’’ 

“I kep’ it by me for a month or two, and 
then I gave warning to leave. I thought I'd 
have my fling, and I became acquainted with 
her—that lady—and somehow she wormed out 
of me that I had got it, and I let her dispose of 
it for me, for she said she knew how to do it 
without danger.’’ 

** What did you get for it?’’ 

The skeleton shook his head. ‘ Thirty-four 
pound, and I had counted on a hundred and 
fifty. She took a oath she had not helped her- 
self to a sixpence.”’ 

“Oaths are plentiful with the genus,’’ re- 
marked the detective. 

**She stood to it she hadn’t, and she stopped 
and helped me to spend it. After that was 
done, she went over to stop with somebody else 


tory. He talked too freely ; I did not like that; 
but I found he had been in the same 


service 


the guilt to another.”’ 

‘It is a confoundedly unpleasant affair for 
me,’’ cried the colonel; ‘I have published my 
nephew's disgrace and guilt all over London.”’ 

“It is more unpleasant for him, colonel,” 
was the rejoinder of the officer. 

** And I have kept him short of money, and 
swfered him to be sued for debt; and I have 
let him go and live amongst the runaway 
scasnps over the water, and not hindered his 
engaging himself as a merchant's clerk: and 
in skort, I have played the very deuce with 
him.”’ 

“Bat reparation is doubtless in your own 
heart and hands, colonel.”’ 

“IT den’t know that, sir,’’ testily concladed 
the colenel. 


Once more Gerard Hope entered his uncle’s 
house; net as an interloper, stealing into it in 
secret, but as an honored guest, to whom re- 
paration wae due, and must be made. Alice 
Seaton leaned back in her invalid chair, a 
joyous flush en her wasted cheek, and a joyous 
happiness in her eye. Still the shadow of 
coming death was there, and Mr. Hope was 
shocked to see her—more shocked and star- 
tled than he had expected, or those to ex- 
press. 

‘*Oh, Alice! what has done this ?’’ 

“That,’’ she answered, pointing to the 
bracelet, which, returned to its true owner, lay 
on the table. ‘‘I should not have lived many 
years; of that I am convinced; but I might 
have lived a little longer than I now shall. It 
has been the cause of misery to many, and 
Lady Sarah says she shall never regard it but 
as an ill-starred trinket, or wearit with any 
pleasure.” 

“But, Alice, why should you have suffered 
it thus to affect you ?”’ he remonstrated. “‘You 
knew your own innocence, and you say you 
be¥eved and trusted in mine; what did you 
fear ’™ 
“T will tell you, Gerard,’ she resumed, a 
deeper hectic rising to her cheeks. ‘‘I could 
not have confesseA my fear, even in dying ; it 
was too distressing, too terriltm.-: bunt now that 
it is all clear, I will tell it. J belieod my sister 
had taken the bracelet.” 

He uttered an exclamation of amazement. 


fore.” 
‘In a manner, yes,’’ he laughed. ‘ Do you | 


She had known it at the time; and Gerard | 
read it in her conscious face. | 

‘“‘Tgsee it all,’ he murmured, drawing her 
closer to him ; “‘you have been far kinder to 
me than I deserved. Fanny, let me try and 
repay you for it.”’ 

Frances endeavored to look dignified, but it 
would not do, and «he was obliged to brush 
away the tears of happiness that struggled to 
her eyes. Alice caught their hands together 
and held them between her own, with a men- 
tal aspiration for their life’s future happiness. 
Some time back she could not have breathed it 
in so fervent a spirit; but—as she had said— 
the present world and its hopes had closed to | 
her. 

‘But you know, Gerard,” cried Lady Fran- | 
cis, in a saucy tone, “‘if you ever do help your- | 
self to a bracelet in reality, you must not ex- 
pect me to go to prison with you.” 

‘Yes I shall,’’ answered he, far more sauci- 
ly; ‘“‘a wife must follow the fortunes of her 
husband.”’ Tue Exp. 
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"I have believed it all along. She had 
called to see me that night, and was, for a 
minute or two, in the room alone with the 
bracelets; I knew she, at that time, was short 
of money, and I feared she had been tempted 
to take it—just as this unfortunate servant 
man was tempted. Oh, Gerard, the dread of 
it has been upon me night and day, preying 
upon my fears, weighing down my spirits, 
wearing away my health and my life. And I 
had to bear it all in silence ; it is that dreadfn! 
silence which has killed me.”’ 
* Alice, this must have been a morbid 
fear.’’ 
“Not so—if you knew all. But now that I 
have told you, let us not revert to it again; it 
is at an end, and I am very thankful. That it 
should so end, has been my prayer and hope; 
not quite the only hope,”’ she added, looking 
up at him with a sunny smile; ‘‘I have had 
another.” 
“What is it? 
nected with me.”’ 
‘So it is. 
mY 
‘*No,”’ he answered, in a stifled voice, ‘I 
can only guess that you are lost to me.”’ 
‘Lost to all here. Have you forgotten ot? 
brief conversation, the night you went into 
exile? I toki you then there was one far 
more worthy of you than I could have ever 
been.”’ 
‘None will ever be half so woriny; or—I 
will say it, Alice, in spite of your warning 
hand—half so loved.”’ 

‘*‘Gerard,’’ she continued, sinking her voice, 
‘‘she has waited for you.’’ 4 

‘* Nonsense,”’ he rejoined. 


“She has. I have watched, and seen, and 
I know it; and I tell it you under secrecy; 
when she is your wife, not before, you may tell 
her that I saw it and said it. She is a lovable 
and attractive girl, and she does not and will 
not marry; you are the cause.”’ 

“My darling—’’ 

‘Stay, Gerard,’’ she gravely interrupted ; 
‘those words of endearment are not for me. 
Give them to her; can you deny that you love 
her?’’ 

‘Perhaps I do—in a degree. Next to your- 
self—"’ 


You look as if it were con- 


Ah, Gerard! can you not guess 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Faru Lire. We will endeavor to find room for 
the Letter of a Farmer in our next paper. 
J. P. D. Have forwarded your letter to G. G. 
Scunrisu. Send us your real address. 


Respectfully declined :-—‘‘ An Autumn Day ;”’ 
**To the Comet ;’’ ‘‘ What a Poor Man Died Of.”’ 

H. H. Albany. You can get the works you 
wish at Landreth’s Agricultural Warehouse in this 
city. 

A SuBscriberR wants some one of our readers 
to tell him the process of curing tobacco, how it 
is ambered, etc. 

Lituian. Consult a good physician. 

J. Henry Smitu, of Equinauk, Wayne county, 
Pennsylvania, sends us the story of some mighty 
squashes he has raised this season. Sixteen win- 
ter squashes, weighing together 1,958} pounds’ | 
The largest squash weighed 211 pounds, and 
measured 7 feet 9} inches round! The next 
largest, weighed 170 pounds, and measured 7 feet 
9 inches round. A third squash weighed 163} 
pounds, and measured 6 feet 9 inches round. 
These squashes are as great in quality as in quan- 
tity From one raised last year, weighing 135 
pounds, 702 seeds were taken, and from those 
seeds the present pile of mammoth squashes have 
sprung. Mr. Smith gave ten seeds to all that ap- 
plied for them last spring—so that the neighbors 
had a fine crop among them. Well done, Mr. 
Smith, and may all farmers profit by your ex- 
ample ! 








LEGAL HONESTY. 
The following anecdote, from the Boston 
Ledger, is going the rounds of the papers :-— 
Weserer Martcuep spy A Woman.—In the 


somewhat famous case of Mrs. Bodgen’s will, 
which was tried in the Supreme Court some 


could not make the Palace pay. 
| City, which had given a five-years’ lease of the 

















years ggo, Mr. Webster appeared as counsellor 
for the appellant. Mrs. Greenough, wife of Rev. | 
William Greenough, late of West Newton, a 
tall, straight, queenly-looking woman, with a 
keen black eye—a woman of great self-posses-_ 





‘*Put me out of your thoughts while we 
speak. If 1 were—where I so soon shall be, 
would she not be dearer to you than any one 
on earth? would you not be well pleased to 
make her your wife?’’ 

‘“* Yes, I might be.”’ 


sion and decision of character, was called to the 
| stand as a witness on the opposite side from 
| Mr. Webster. Webster, at a glance, had the 
ity to foresee that her testimony, if it con- 
| tained anything of i 
great weight with the Court and Jury. 
therefore, 
up. 


He, 


| conflagration almost an impossibility. 


importance, wou!ld have | 


resolved, if possible, to break her | 
And when she answered to the first ques- | 
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rs. A neat wo- 
man?’ 2} +, to Ps 5 cannot ve 
you very full information as to that, Sir; 
she had one very dirty trick.”’ Welster— 
‘What's that, ma'am’’’ Mrs. Greenough— 
“She took snuff!’ The roar of the Court- 
house was such that the futare defender of 
the Constitution subsided, and neither rose nor 
spoke m until after Mrs. (ireenough had 
vacated chair for another witness—having 
ample time to reflect upon the inglorious his- 
tory of the man who a stone thrown on his 
head by a woman. 


What a pretty reveiation the above fur- 
tishes as to the practices of the legal profes- 
sion. Just think of:a lawyer, even of Mr. 
Webster's high standing and endowments, stri- 
ving deliberately to pervert the course of jns- 
tice, by endeavoring to brow-beat and confuse 


self-evident honesty and intelligence justly 
gave her testimony great weight! We need 
not insult the intelligence of our readers by 
saying that no lawyer is justified in sucha 


course of conduct. He is bound to see that his 


client has fair play, has justice done him; but 
if a counsel through the force of his character, 
position, or intellectual endowments, perverts 
the course of justice, and obtains the sanction of 


| the Courts fora deed of unfairness and fraud, he 
| becomes a party himself to such wickedness, 


and before a higher tribunal than any that ex- 
ists on earth, will be made to answer for his 
crime. 

We have heani of a young lawyer in this 
city, who rushed into the office of a brother of 
the profession, exclaiming triumphantly that 
he had won a case against ‘* both the law and 
the evidence.’’ As if this were a thing for an 
honest man to exult over. As if it were a 
thing to be proud, instead of ashamed of. He 
may have enabled his client to hold on to thou- 
sands of dollars to which he had no just claim 
—but, in the sight of heaven, was he less an 
aider and abetter in fraud, because the deed 
was done by blinding the eyes of a weak 
judge and an ignorant jury’? 

No lawyer is required to aid thus in theft, in- 
justice and crime—and if it were required, the 
law would be no profession for honest men. 

And the members of the legal profession who 
thus pander to and defend what is mean 
and vile, with ‘‘all their mind and might,”’ 


| are not only parties to the grossest private 


wrongs, and the resulting private grief and suf- 
fering, but are among the worst enemies of the 
State. When the Courts of Justice have lost 
the confidence of the people, where can any 
confidence be placed? Wil! the Executive or 
Legislative power be regarded as pure and un- 
tarnished by those who believe that even the 
sacred seat of Justice isdefiled ? And thus every 
unjust decision, every failure to punish noto- 
rious criminals on account of their political or 
social connections—though it may be a matter of 
triumph to some able and unscrupulous lawyer 
—is a stab at the very inmost life of the 
State. 

And where are we—the people of this coun- 
try—now? Are the members of the legal pro- 
fession ashamed to avow that they will go ‘‘to | 
the death’’ for their clients, those that can pay | 
them well-to the death of their own con- | 
sciences, of justice, and of the State? And, 
as a parallel truth, is not the public faith in | 
the integrity of our Courts, up to the very | 
highest and supremest of them, greatly im- | 
paired? Only one answer, a sad and disgrace- | 
ful affirmative, can be given, we think, to | 
these questions. For where is the lawyer, 
however talented, whose services could not be | 
procured for the worst of causes—and where is | 
the man so demented as to suppose that simply | 
because he has justice on his side, will the ver- | 
‘Lict also be in his favor? 
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TRE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Some undertakings seem to be unfortunate 
from the very start. The Crystal Palace of 
New York, recently consumed by fire, was one | 
of these. The first cost of the building, &e., | 
was the snug little sum of $750,000. The re- | 
ceipts of the Exhibition afterwards clearea off | 
about $100,000 of that amount. No stock-\ 
holder or bondholder ever received a penny of | 
dividend or interest—the whole amount contri- | 
buted being totally and entirely submerged in 
a manner eminently ‘‘whole-hoggish’’ and 
New Yorkish. There was nothing “little” 
about the affair, except the re-payments. Even 
that eminent and model New Yorker, the illus- 
trious Barnum, of ‘‘Tom Thumb’’ notoriety, | 


Finally the | 


ground on which the building was erected, took | 
possession at the expiration of the lease, and | 
had the Palace in possession when the fire oc- | 
curred. Of course this opens a very pretty legal | 
question as to whether the City is or is not ac- 
countable to the Association for the value of | 
the building—a question which, with the help | 
of able lawyers, and an impartial judiciary, | 
will probably be settled sometime in the next 
century. 

The Crystal Pa'ace, to give its projectors | 
and owners their due, was a beautiful erection 
of its kind. Built of ‘‘iron’’ and glass, its de- | 
struction in some half an-hour seems rather | 
inexplicable. It raises the question whether | 
all that appeared to be iron really was iron. It | 
is a great pity that what cost thus three-quar- 
ters of a million of dollars, besides the value 


of the articles on exhibition, should be lost| 
to the world by simple carelessness or reck- | 


lessness. For, with steam power already in the 
building, arrangements ata slight expense could 
have been made which would have rendered a 
But 
then the New Yorkers doubtless would never 


| tolerate the use of steam in putting out a fire— | It will be observed that the above strikes at ascribes it to the rot-tator-y movement of the 


hand-power or nothing seems to be their 
motto. 

Well, we sincerely sympathize with New 
York in her calamity. Such a loss as that of 


| carry with it the enactment of those atrocities 


VS @HL 


It 
prblic attention has been attracted 


authorized by a resolution of the la-t session 


gay 


PARAGUAY SEXPPDITION. 
somewhat singular how little of the 


Laws 


Pe The ** Temptar’s Magazine? 
eulogistic terms to Crace Greenwood 


by the letters descriptive of a visit to her child 
contemplated armed expedition to Paraguay, | home, published In Tus Post, and ele 


& 


saying: ‘A deseription, by such a 


of Congress. It seems to be taken for granted | calls up childhood’s scenes with a viv nena 
that Paraguay wil! either suceumb imme- | that cannot be equalled by anything 


diately—coming down from the branch at once, 


on sight of who is after her, like Captain | 


Seott’s “ —or else 
little effort to chastise 
proper degree of humility. 


coon"’ that it 


very her into a 
And yet, 
ing to a letter from Washington, the report is 
current in naval circles that Lopez has sent 
at the mouth of the 
Rio de In Plata, that ‘he is ready,’’ and invit- 
ing them up stream. 
made, they 


accord. 


down word to our fleet 


doubtless, with the proverbial 
readiness of the American character for a 
frolic or a fight, will be very uneasy until they 
are able duly to honor. 

The expedition, complete, will number six- 
teen vessels, carrying two hundred and five 
guns, with a land and naval force of two thou- 
sani eight hundred men, under the com- 
mand of Commodore—not Admiral—Shubrick. 
Judge Bowlin, the Commissioner, is instructed 
to demand from President Lopez, an apology 
for the insult to the American flag perpetrated 


will require 


an actual visit, and makes us yearn for one 
look at the old homestead.’’ 

Apropos to the above, we may state that . 
beautiful letter just received from Grace, 
appear next week. 


Yocye Mey’s Caretay Aseoctatiox. The 
Rev. Alfred Nevin, D. D., is delivering a series 
of five lectures before the Alexander Young 


An invitation which, if Men’s Christian Association, at the Tabernacle, 


corner of 19th and Green streets in this « ity. 
The first lecture was giren on Thursday even- 
ing, Oct. 7th—the lectures to be continued 
weekly. Tickets to be had of Gaut & Volk- 
mar, booksellers, 609 Chestnut street. 


New Publications. 





Ix axp Arocyp Stamport, by Mrs. Epwexp 
Honxsy (James Challen & Son, Philada.,) is a 


by the attack upon the Water Witch, reparation | very brilliant book of observation and experi- 


tor the injuries done to American citizens, and 
a liberal commercial! treaty. 
compliance with these demands, he is to pro- 
ceed to hostilities. 

After the settlement of this affair with lara- 
guay, the expedition, if not much impaired in 
its efficiency, will ‘show itself,’’ 
several of the South American States, particu- 
larly in those with which our 
has long had unsettled accounts. 


Government 
That it will 
show itself’’ is probable, 


te 


not do more than 


it is said, in Moslems. 


ence in the Orient. Mrs. Hornby was the wile 


In default of a of a resident English official, an moving in the 


best English and Turkish society at and around 
Stamboul, and even in the august presence cf 
the Sultan himself, she enjoyed unusual facili- 
ties for noticing the more aristocratic life of the 
The personality of the auther is 
strongly apparent in the book, which is micro- 
scopically observant, picturesque, elegant, 
shrewd, lively and good-natured. It is like a 
modern page added to the Arabian Nights, and 


unless the requisite power be obtained from fills the mind with a succession of gay, living 


Congress at the ensuing session of that body. 


pictures of the East. Ladies interested in the 


And yet, as we see by the recent foreign news, fashions, will be particularly pleased with the 


Spain seems to have taken fresh alarm at 
something or other, and has ordered three 


minute descriptions of costumes which Mrs. 
Hornby delights to give, and which dazale the 


thousand more men, and all her unemployed eye of the mind with their details of bright 


vessels of war, to Cuba. This looks somewhat 


as if she feared that the expedition, after show- | 


ing around, a little in South America, might 


colors, embroidery and ‘‘barbar’e pearl and 
gold.”’ 


Tue Hovssuotp Book or Porrry, by Cuarums 


make a sudden descent upon Havana—the A. Dana, (D. Appleton & Co., New York,) does 


Executive securing it first, and obtaining the 
necessary authorization of the act from Con- 


gress afterwards. It is amusing to see Spain 


take such great alarm on what seems such | 


little provocation—but she evidently believes 
that ‘‘ eternal vigilance is the price of Cula.”’ 


CIVIL WAR. 


; | ; - : 
country must soon, very soon, become a heap | of nature, of childhood, of friendship, of love, 
of ruins, embellished by an overgrowth of rapa- | 


| city in all its parasitical forms. 


So far, the 
contest has produced monstrous disasters to 
the country. In brief, they may be summed 
up as follows : 

The desolation and abandonment of twenty 
or thirty towns ; ’ 

The banishment from their homes of at least 
201), 000 persons ; 

The abandonment of hundreds of haciendas : 

The complete stagnation of all branches of 
trade and industry ; 

The outraging of many females by the rabble 
soldiery ; 

The useless employment of 50,000 persons in 
keeping up civil war, and their consequent de- 
moralization ; 

The sacrifice of $100,000,000 in money, ani- 
mals, food, clothing, grain, &c., taken by force 
for the maintenance of the civil war, and in the 
property actually destroyed in consequence of 
these feuds. 

These are already the proceeds of seven 
months’ strife, and*still the fires of civil dis- 
cord burn, and the indications are that the 
flames are but in a state of infancy. The 
struggle that has so long been sustained on 
nominal political principles is now rapidly 
changing into a demoniac war of castes, to 


which characterize the savage, and set aside all 
the rules of civilized or half-civilized peoples. 
There can be no mistake in sa ring that all the 
worst passions of the native Indians are now 
4eing worked upon to incite them to make a 
relestjess war upon those who have become 
their Maters, and converted into fruitful fields 
their old htjng grounds. I have seen lately 
several most Tasmmatory proclamations cir- | 
culated among theifpeblas, urging the natives, 
‘the rightful owners of wy goil.” as they are 
pleased to call themselves, f wae en masse and 
extirpate from their lands their wprincipled 
plunderers and heartless task-masters. 


not belie its title, for it is just such a book of 
poetry as one would wish for household read- 
ing. We know of no collection of verse that is 
so uniformly excellent, and that is compiled 
with a taste at once so delicate and catholic, 


and a judgment at once so discriminating and 
| 


| impartial. 


The poems are gathered from all 


| nations and ages, without reference to nation- 

The following vivid picture of the disastrous | ality or celebrity, the sole standard being their 
effects of that most dreadful and cruel of all | intrinsic poetic merit; and we can safely say 
wars—civil war—in Mexico, is given by the | that if all the good poems are not here, all the 
correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune :— | poems that are here are certainly good. They 

I regret to say that our civil war has of late | arranged into divisions corresponding with 
produced evidence that, if it be continued, this | their ideas and character—thus giving us poems 





If the condition of Mexico be as it is above 


represented—and we have no reason to suppose | 


the picture overdrawn—we can see at once 
the reason why nations often so joyfully em- 
brace the most absolute Despotism. Such a 
condition of Anarchy and Lawless Violence as 
described above, seems to be the very worst 
into which a people can be plunged. Even the 
calm of Despotism is a relief to those torment- 
ed with that ‘‘legion of devils’? included in 
the terms ‘civil war’ and a ‘‘war of castes.” 


Free Sprecn ty Evatanp.—That the English 
press is not at all mealy-mouthed in the utter- 
ance of its sentiments, the following extract 
from the London Times of Aug. 28th, will 
prove :— 


‘The essence of all royalty is superstition. 


| A constitutional monarch is a contradiction of 


terms, and unites many anomalies and absar- 

| dities. Even in our own comparatively en- 
lightened country, : 
‘the Queen’s name is an absurdity. The en- 
| lightened know it isa fiction ; the unenlighten- 
ed are greatly misled by it, expecting of the 
| sovereign much more than can be obtained. 
| In fact, constitutional monarchy is nothing but 
the compromise which reason makes with 
superstition for the seke of peace and quiet- 
ness.”’ 





| 


everything being done in | 


| 


| of ambition, of comedy, of tragedy and sorrow, 
| of sentiment and reflection, and of religion. 


K. N. Perrer anp Ornerk Conpiments Por Up 
FOR GFENRRAL Uss, by Jacques Mavrice, (Rudd & 
Carleton, New York,) is the frolicsome title of 
a volume which contains among other drolle- 
ries, those comical ‘‘ pomes’’ of K. N. Pepper, 
known to all readers of newspapers, since all 
newspapers have circulated the effusions of this 
great “‘pote.’’ It is seldom that such down- 
richt foolery is so irresistibly funny. 

A Menor or tue Rey. Davin Tappan Stop- 
paRD, by Joseru P. Tuompsox, D. D., (Sheldon, 
Blakeman & Co., Boston) is the life of a gentle, 
self-accusing, hard-working missionary to the 
Nestorians, among whom he died. 

Trve To THE Last; on, ALoxE on A Wine, 
Wine Sea, (Derby & Jackson, New York,) is a 
clever story, cheerful, graphic, and good even 
to good y-goodness. 

Tue Trustees’ Statement (Van Benthuysen, 
Albany,) in the matter of the Dudley Observa- 
tory, at Albany, has been issued in pamphlet 
form, and makes part of the history of a very 
pretty quarrel, with which we do not feel we 
have anything to do. 

Wensster anp Hayye’s Srescues in THE Sz- 
NATE ON Mr. Foor’s Resoivtion of January, 1830, 
T. B, Peterson, Philadelphia. 

Tur Crrven’s Maxval or GovERNMENT AND 
Law (H. Dayton, New York,) is a handy book 
to have by one. Its nature and scope are well 
indicated by its title. 


THE ORANGE. 

It ripened by the river banks, 
Where—mask and moonlight aiding— 

Dons Whiskerandos play sad prenks, 
Dark donnas serenading. 


By a Moorish maiden it was plucked, 
Who broke some hearts, they say, then; 

By a Sexon sweetheart it was sucked, 
Who threw the peel away then. 


How little thought the Landon fair, 
Or the dark-eyed girl of Seville, 
That J should reel upon that peel, 
And find my proper level. 
—Frederick Locker. 
7 When Doctor H and Serceant 
A were walking arm in-arm, a wag ob- 
served toa friend: ‘‘ Those two are just equal 
to one highwaymap.’’ ‘ Why so?’’ was the 
response, ‘‘ Because,’’ rejoined the wag, 
‘‘it’s a lawyer and a doctor—your money or 
your life.”’ 
Time has laid his hand 
Upon my life gently, not smiting it, 
But as a harper lays his open palm 
Upon his harp to deaden its vibrations ' 
—Longfellow. 
jar A scientific friend of ours has dis- 
covered the cause of the potato blight. He 


the very foundation stone, as it were, of the earth. 


British Constitution. And yet it is the utter- 


As through the land at eve we went, 


4. 


4 4 


| 
ance of a print that circulates amongthe highly | And plucked the ripened ears, 


h. 


“That is enough, Gerard. Frances, come | ¢j5y put to her, ‘‘I believe,’’ Webster roared | 


conservative, not the radical, classes of Eng- | 
hither.”’ 


We fell out, my wife and I, 





who was in luck; and I have tried to go on, 
and I can’t: honestly or dishonestly it seems 
all one, nothing prospers, and I’m naked and 
famishing—and I wish I was dying.” 

‘‘ Evil courses never do-prosper, Nicholls,” 
said the officer, as he called in the policemen, 
and consigned the gentleman to their care. 

So Gerard was innocent! 


whisper, and Lady Frances Chenevix came to- 
wards them from a distant window. Alice took 
her hand; she also held Gerard's. 

‘I thought you were talking secrets,’’ said 
Lady Frances, ‘‘ so kept away.’ 

‘* As we were,"’ answered Alice. 





could not be on this man’s scent?’’ asked 
Colonel Hope of the officer, when he heard the 
tale. 





you know what Colonel Hope has told him?” 
“No. What!’’ 
‘That though he shall be reinstated in favor 


i 


The conversation had been carried on in a/ 


| out, ‘we don’t want to hear what you believe; the Crystal Palace cannot be repaired. #750,000 


we want to hear what you know!” Mrs. |i, not raised in a hurry, even in Gotham; 
Greenough replied, ‘‘That is just what I was | 


land. Such freedom of speech is as honorable | 
to the hearers as to the speakers, and denotes | 


Oh, we fell out, I know not why, 
And kissed again with tears. 


about to say, sir,’ and went on with her testi- | 
And notwithstanding his repeated ef- | are! 
ursued the even | that much to devote toa public building, we 


mony. 
forts to disconcert her, she 
tenor of her way, until Webster, becoming 
quite fearful of the result, arose, apparently in 
great agitation, and drawing out his large 


‘Frances, snuff-box, thrust his thumb and finger to the t 
“Bat how was it you skillful detectives | what can we doto keep him among us? Do) 


very bottom, and carrying the deep pinch to 
both nostrils, drew it up with a gusto; and 
then extracting from his pocket a very large 
handkerchief, which flowed to his feet as 
| he brought it to the front, he blew his nose 


especially for an enterprise that will not pay. 
The next time our New York brethren have 


would’advise them to imitate the marbie and fire- 
proof solidity of our Girard College, which no- 
hing short of an earthquake can impair. But 
every people to their peculiar genius—and 
perhaps New York as inevitably rears a showy 
but fragile Crystal Palace, as Philadelphia 
builds a grand and massive Girard College. 





no mean capacity for progress and improve- 
ment. 


For when we came where lies the child 
We lost in other years ; 

There above the little grave, 

Oh, there above the little grave, 
We kissed again with tears. 


Dr. Kaye's Trip ro Tur Arctic Seas is a new | 
game for the children. Published by V. 5. Ww. | 
Parkhurst, Providence, R. I., and for sale by | 
T. B. Peterson & Brotherz, Philada. —Tennyso:. 

Tue Rivat Beactiex, by Mus Parvor, (T.B.| ga There is nothing so bad which wil? 
Peterson, Philadelphia,) is a cheap reprint ofa | not admit of something to be said in its de- 

| popular novel. | fence.—Sterne. 
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up, and doubtless do mach to spread a general | cage, and which she would\immediately drop | 
knowledge of physical facts among a class of | into the open throats of the three little black- 
readers who would otherwise know but little | birds. Two of these died of gout, a malady to 
about them. Occasionally, however, one lights which birds are said to be very subject; but 
upon “ facts’’ of so novel and peculiar ade- the third is now a fine little fellow, hopping 
scription, that one is compelled into admira- about its cage with great activity, and singing 
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EARLY RISING. | Prom the Cleveland Plaindealer, Sept. 29 
sane DOUBLE ELOPEMENT---TWO BROTHERS &UN 
AWAY WITH TWO SISTERS. 


Mr. Lioyd, a highly respectable farmer of 
Wickliffe, arrived in this city last even in 


Health and long life are almost universally 
associated with early rising; and we are point- | 
ed to countless old people, as evidence of its | 
good effects on the general system. Can any 


caL Prazsus—A Manvetirovs Crre— 
Examr.e. 


tion of the ta'ent for adaptation and embroi- 
dering, if not for actually inventing, displayed 
by the writers of these learned reviewings.— 
Thus, the last weekly ‘‘ Chronique Scientifique 
_ et Industrielle’? of the Patrie—one of the five 
‘leading journals” of Paris, gravely narrates 
the following, which I transcribe for the edilfi- 
cation of the readers of Tur Posr. 

A few days after news had been received in 
London of the successful immersion of the 
transatlantic cable, one of the most influential 
members of the House of Lords presented him- 
self in the telegraphic office, which was scarcely 
yet organized. 

‘‘Mister,’’ said he, to the head clerk of the 
establishment, ‘‘I wish to send an express to 
the Banks of St. Johns, Newfoundland.’’ 

‘* My lord is doubtless not aware that the new 
line is not yet open to the public.’’ 

‘You know whol am. I possess ten thon- 
sand shares in the Transatlantic Telegraph 
Company. Here are two hundred guineas. I 
beg you to do what I ask.’’ 

“(My lord is not unaware,’’ returned the 
head clerk, with alow bow, “that our des- 
patches are only transmitted at the rate of one 
word per minute. Consequently he can only 
receive an answer two hours and a half after 
the sending of his despatch.”’ 

**] will wait for it.’’ 

“Let My lord deign to dictate his message.” 





—— Paris, September 16, 1858. 
. Editor of the Post : 
’ The Exhibition of Dijon, mentioned in my 
last, has been brought toa “finishing crisis’ 
by the ceremony of the distribution of prizes 
by Marshal Vaillant, sent thither by the Em- 
peror to perform that duty in his name. After 
the distribution, a grand dinner united all the 
leaders and promoters of the Exhibition, the 
laureats of the various departments, and the 
authorities and literary personages of the lo- 


Marshal Vaillant’s appointment to the office 
of distributing the prizes created at first some 
Surprise, as it seemed singular that a function 
80 eminently peaceful should be committed to 
the hands of a military man. But the brave 
Marshal is a native of Burgundy, and much 
attached to that district ; and is, moreover, one 
ters of the most zealous and enlightened promo- 
of agricultural improvement of whom France 
can boast. During his sway in Algeria, he not 
only did much to develope the natural facili- 
ties of the country, but diligently sought out, 
and transmitted to France all the native plants, 
trees, grains, animals and birds, which appear- 
ed fitted for acclimation in this country. The 
French Acclimation Society has been, in fact, 
materially assisted by him; and counts him 
for one of its most valuable members. He has 
formed the valuable ‘Permanent Exhibition 
of Algerian Products,’’ which, after figuring in 
the great show of 1855, has since been greatly 
increased, and is now established in a suit of 
rooms at the war-office in this city. As agri- 
cultural and textile products formed an im- 
portant item in the Dijon display, the soldier 
who has shown so much interest in these mat- 
ters was by no means an unsuitable person to ~ 
represent the Emperor on this occasion. ; 

The efforts now making in France to en- | Lord P drew from his pocket a cigar- 
lighten the agricultural body, and to stimulate | ¢48¢, took out a trabucos, and applied a bit of 
the manufacturers to increased activity, will | tinder to the end of the wire; the spark set 
evidently not be thrown away ; and a period of | fre to the tinder, the lord lighted his cigar, 
wider prosrerity is no doubt being thus pre- | 404 left the office, gravely smoking. 
pared, But, at the present time, the contrast | No sooner was this novel manner of getting 
being the amount of work accomplished by | fire from another hemisphere known among 


London, 5 P. M. 
Send me the strongest spark your apparatus 
can produce. Notify me one minute before you 
send the spark. 


He sat down and waited patiently. At forty- 
five minutes past seven, that is to say, two 
hours and a half from the time of sending on 
the message, the telegraph replied : 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, 10 25 P. M. 
In one minute you will receive the spark asked 





France, and that got through with by Great | the gentry, than everybody was eager to imi- | 


Britain, is certainly very striking, and seems | tate it. The doors of the Transatlantic Tele- 
to be anything than an agreeable subject of | §™aph Company were besieged during several 
contemplation for the former. The results of | days by a long file of customers, anxious to 
certain recent statistics with regard to the | light their cigars at a cost of two hundred gui- 
trades of the United Kingdom are now going | 2¢45 each. At the present time in all the Lon- 
the rounds of the French press, which, startled | don Clubs, and even in many of the tobacco- 
out of its complacency thereby, seem divided | Dists’ shops, are lighted lamps, bearing the 
between admiration of so colossal a develop- | following inscription: 
ment of industry, and that strange and almost | Newfoundland.” 

childish form of international jealousy which The Chronique Scientifique et Industrielle goes 
never fails to show itself when the French | 0 to expatiate on the wonders to be brought 
mind recurs to this topic, and which leads | about by electricity, and then informs us 
French writers to regard the prosperity of Eng- | “there is now to be seen, in New York, a drop 


“Fire coming from 


with might and main on the same perch with 
its adoptive mother. How came the little 


lonely thrush by its motherly deftness? asked 


the writer. Probably in the same way as that 
in which both it and its adopted nursling have 
arrived at their spontaneous musical skill; but 
the how of all this it would certainly puzzle a 
saran to explain. 

The second of the ‘‘facts’’ thus vouched for 
by the writer in question, is of a far more sur- 
prising nature, and belongs to a class of phe- 
nomena which has lately excited mach interest 

_in the medical world, who have been busi!y 


speculating on analagous cases which have ov- | 


curred in the human subject of both sexes, as 
well as among animals, and which appear te 
be so thoroughly authenticated as to admit of 
no doubt as to the reality of their occurrence. 
It appears then, that there is in the rue St. 
Sauveur, of this city, a family possessing a dog 
of a very small breed, which has certainly, 
though now in its old age, never had any 
| young. Last April this dog espied an unhappy 
infant cat, an hour or two old, that had been 
thrown out to die in the gutter of the street. 
The old dog took the wretched little ereatnre 
in its mouth, carried it up to the top of the 
‘house to which it belonged, rammaged in 
every direction for bits of rag, and made a 
| sort of nest for it in a dark corner somewhere 
under the roof. Having dropped the little blind 
thing into this nest, the self-appointed nurre 
lay down beside it, licked it, got it warm, and 
rolled herself round it as though she were 
going to suckle it. The little cat soon ceased 
its weak and complaining mewings, and sucked 
_ away with all its force at the empty dugs of the 
benevolent old doggie. A workman who in- 
habited one of the little rooms which are to be 
found at the summit of French houses, and 


| near whose door the little dog had taken up its 


position, was greatly surprised at the sight, 


and taking pity on the actors in so hopeless an 


attempt, dipped a bit of rag into milk, and 
gave to the kitten to suck. Next morning, on 
repeating his kindly ministrations, he was sur- 
prised to see that the teats of the old dog 
| were somewhat swollen. The following day, 


when he went to feed the kitten for the third | 


| time, he found his aid to be altogether un- 
necessary. The kitten cosily nestling in the 


| long hair of its protectress, was drawing abun- | 


| dant nourishment from the teats of the latter, 
‘now fully charged with milk? The kitten is 
at present a good sized cat, adopted by the 
family who own the dog which so marvellously 
enacted the part of a mother to its persecuted 
infancy. It frightens the old doggie pro- 
digiously by the vivacity of its capers, and ex- 
| gites her anxiety by its passion for getting out 

on the roof, and performing scaling operations 

in which the adoptive mamma is unable to 

follow it. When it comes back from its zrial 
_gambols, it runs at once to the old dog, who 


| 


of our readers, on the spur of the moment, 
give a good and conclusive reason why health 
sheuld be attributed to this habit? We know 
that old people get up early, but it is simply 
because they can't sleep. Moderate old age 
does pot require much sleep; hence, in the 
aged, early rising is a necessity, or a conveni- 
ence, and is not a cause of health im itself.— 
There is a large class of early risers, very early 
risers, who may be truly said net to have a 
day's health ina year—the thirsty folk, for 
example, who drink liquor until midnight, sud 
rise early to get more! One of our earliest re- 
collections is, that of ‘“‘old soakers’’ making 
their ‘‘devious way’’ to the grog shop or the 
tavern bar-room before sunrise, for their morn- 
ing grog. Early rising, to be beneficial, must 
Lave two concomitants: to retire early, and, 
on rising, to be properly employed. 


world over for health, and has never regained 
it, nor ever will. It is rather an early retiring 


that does the good, by keeping people out of | 
those mischievous practices which darkness | 


favors, and which need not be here more parti- 
eularly referred to. 

Another important advantage of retiring 
early is, that the intense stillness of midnight 
and the early morning hours favor that uabro- 
ken repose which is the all powerful renovator 
of the tired system. Without, then, the ac- 
companiment of retiring early, early rising is 
worse than useless, and is positively mischiev- 
ous. Every person should be allowed to have 
his sleep out; otherwise, the duties of the 
day cannot be properly performed—will be 
necessarily slighted, even by the most consci- 
entious. 

To all young persons, to students, to the 
sedentary and to invalids, the fullest sleep 
that the system will take, without artificial 
means, 

can be no restoration to health and activity 
| again. Never wake up the sick or infirm, or 


young children of a morning—it is a barbarity; | 


let them wake of themselves, let the care ra- 


sunrise. 

Another item of very great importance is :— 
Do not hurry up the young and weakly. It is 
| no advantage to pull them out of bed as soon 


| as their eyes are open, nor is it best for the | 


studious, or even for the well, who have pass- 


bed the moment they wake up; let them re 
main, without going to sleep again, until the 
sense of weariness passes from the limbs. Na- 
ture abhors twothings—violence and a vacuum. 


glare of the meridian. 
| unfold themselves by slow degrees ; nor fleet- 
' 


One of | 
the most eminent divines in this country rose | 
by daylight for many years, and at the end of | 
that time became an invalid—has travelled the | 


is the balm of life—without it there | 


ther be to establish an hour for retiring, so | 
_ early that their fullest sleep may be out before | 


ed an unusually fatiguing day, to jump out of | 


The sun does not break out at once into the | 
The diurnal flowers | 


| an excited state of mind. He songht out 
shal G + and told him that his two 
e on Monday wit 
| two lien eho ene ive. 
ly Chauncey Lewis and Watson . Mr. 


| Lloyd said t in this city. 
 Uaaenereeee neuen ant 


He found the enterprisi ies at last at 
Prankiin Howse, cn Fact strest. Watson 
| Lewis had already married one of the sisters 
and retired for the night. Lewis was 
making arrangements to marry the other sis- 
ter, when the | appeared and took him 
and his intended to the police station. Loek- 
Chauncey Lewis up in the watch-house, 





| House and locked her up in a reom. 
Mr. Lloyd, in addition to being an extensive 
and flearishing farmer, a tavern in Wick- 
| liffe, which is very favorably known through 
this section. It is located near the lake shore, 
and near [where the ill-fated steamer Griffith 
was burned some years sinee. Mr. L. owns 
some four hundred and fifty acres of land in 
Wiekliffe, and is quite wealthy. His daughters 
are named Mary and Laura. Mary is about 
twenty years old, and Laura about sixteen. 
They are splendid looking girls, and are fa- 
| shionably and richly dressed. They are both 
| well educated, having enjoyed superior advan- 


“= in this respect. 
e Lewis brothers are uncouth, uneducated, 
and overgrown specimens of humanity, and 


/ can neither read nor write. They hired out to 
Mr. Lloyd some six months ago. He paid Wat- 


son, the eldest one, $13, and Chauncey $10 a- 


month. Chauncey Lewis, the young man who 
didn’t get married, and who passed the night 
| in the watch-house, is a very sleepy and stupid 
| appearing young man. We doubt if he knows 
enough to exereise the sagacity of a common 
Shanghae chicken, and go under cover when 
it rains. He was released this morning, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Lloyd, and requested to 
** scoot,’’ which he hastily did. He promised, 
with tears in his eyes, never to come within ten 
miles of Wickliffe again. The married brother, 
of course, cannot be interfered with. 
The parties eloped at about eleven o'clock on 
Monday night, and were not missed until yes- 


terday morning. The brothers hired a horse 


and buggy at Willoughby’s, and went to Mr. 


Lloyd’s house, where the girls were awaiting 


| them, with their trunks all packed. The girls 


‘gy, and the parties moved slowly towa 
Cleveland. One of the brothers walked all the 
way here, (about sixteen miles) and the other 


_rode and drove. Arriving here they stopped 
at the Commercial House. 


were married. Chauncey and Laura concluded 
| to postpone being united until this morning, 


| which conclusion fortunately enabled Mr. Lloyd | 
parties all | 


to prevent the ceremony. The 
moved from the Commercial to the Franklin, 
where they were found as above stated. 
This is the most remarkable case of elope- 
/ ment we ever heard of. 
| Boker and Dean case. 
and cultivated girls, as the Misses Lloyd cer- 
| tainly were, could find to admire in two such 
| fellows as the Lewis brothers is more than we 
can i ine. Mr. L'oyd and his wife are over- 
whelm 
| duct of their daughters. 





Sons or Matta—A Mipyicut Parape rm Crx- 
| cinnaTi.—The Sons of Malta have been adding 
| to the mystery of their organization by a mid- 


walking rapidly around the city. | 


ing 
| Mr. Lleyd took his daughter to the Commercial 


left the house noisélessly and got into the mag 
8 


It utterly eclipses the | 
What two handsome | 


with grief by the inexplicable con- | 


land as being developed at their expense. 


of water, visible, and mobile, enclosed in a | receives it with the utmost delight, wagging 


est beast nor sprightliest bird leaps at once | night parade in Cincinnati. The Commercial 


and had reached, in 1856, to the enormous 


‘workmen increases in direct proportion with 


Great as is the contrast referred to, in the iron 
trade for instance, it is none the less startling 
in many others, and, just now, it is perhaps 
the magnitude attained by the cotton trade of 
the United Kingdom that is exciting this feel- 
ing of envy most strongly here; nor is it 
strange that the statistics of this branch of 
British industry should appear somewhat as- 
tonishing in this land of brilliant theorizing ; 
for it appears that while the weight of cotton 
worked up in Europe during the five years be- 
tween 1781 and 1785, was but 10,800,000 Ibs., 
it increased, in a similar period, from 1791 to 
1795, to 27,400,000 Ibs.; from 1801 to 1805, 
56,600,000 lbs.; 1811 to 1815, 79,680,000 Lbs.; 
1821 to 1825, 152,000,000 Ibs.; 1831 to 1835, 
313,510,000 lbs.; 1841 to 1845, 585,000,000 
Ibs.; 1851 to 1855, to 711,500,000 — lbs.; 


large lump of rock crystal. This crystal being her tail, licking its smooth coat, caressing it as 
primitive, the water contained in it is primi- | though to reproach it for the terrors it has 
tive also. The Americans are in raptures, not | given her; and the two generally finish a game 
without reason, at the sight of this wonderful | of romping tenderness by a nap on the floor, 
drop of water, which dates from a period long | the kitten nestling to the old dog as closely as 
anterior to Noah’s deluge; a drop of water | though still in its sucking days, and the old 
forming part of the mysterious floods, doubt- | dog putting her paws round her adopted child 
less of a nature unknown to us, which covere1, as tenderly as though it were her own. 
in the midst of chaotic Darkness, the surface, M. De Pene, the writer of an article in Figaro, 
of the great abyss, when the earth was still | which, as your readers may remember, drew 
without form. The lord who has purchased at | on him the enmity of all the officers of the gar- 
so higha price the pleasure of lighting his | rison of Versailles, and led to an encounter in 
cigar by an electric spark coming from the | which, when De Pene was already wounded by 
United States (sie) ought to purchase thislump | one officer, a second officer insisted on fighting 
of crystal, saw it in two, and give himself the a second duel with him on the spot, and ran 
pleasure of analyzing the water it contains.— | his sword into his lungs, has now entirely re- 
He would thus unite in his life two singular | covered from his wounds. The recovery is 
scientific facts worthy of one another.”’ | justly regarded as one of the most extraorii- 
Having thus disposed, according to his own | B4@TY 0” record, and shows what,may be ac- 
pleasure, of the phenomenal drop in question, | complished by medical skill and devoted nurs- 
the writer reminds his readers that “a day | iDé- In a letter addressed to Le Nord of Brus- 
never passes in which new facts do not come | 8¢ls, De Pene remarks that those who saw him 
up to disconcert human science, and throw its | lying on the bed, where for forty days and 
professors into the utmost perplexity. Science | nights he lay hovering between life and death, 
establishes rules, makes classifications, be- would not believe that the white corpse-like 
lieves herzelf initiated, after centuries of study shadow they then watched over with such de- 
and observation, into certain laws of nature, | Voted kindness, could have turned into the 
when all of a sudden supervenes some inci- | ted-cheeked individual who has been gaining 
dent, often futile in appearance, which proves flesh and strength at the baths of Germany. 
that her rules are false, her classifications— | M. Demetz, the excellent founder and Direc- 
established with so much trouble—absurd, ‘oF of the Reformatory School of Mettray, 
and her laws imaginary.’’ This observation | Which shows so conclusively what may be 
made, the writer goes on to observe that | done by intelligence, kindness and zeal, when 
“on no subject has science composed more | brought to bear on the training of young cri- 
elaborate dissertations than on the instinct of | Minals for a return to an upright and honor- 
animals, and yet of none is she less able to | able life, has been so much impressed of late 


amount of 113,800,000 Ibs.; and that of this 
quantity, which has nearly centupled the 
weight worked up 80 years ago, Great Britain 
alone consumes two-thirds. It further ap- 
pears that, but for the invention of ma- 
chinery, the quantity of raw cotton worked 
up in England, in 1856, would require 91 mil- 
lions of workpeople; i. e. the entire popula- 
tion of the three great States, France, Austria, 
and Prussia. The 2,210 large English spin- 
ning-mills now occupy 379,200 workmen, who 
have only to watch the machines. The latter, 
by means of 88,000 steam horse-power, and 
9,130 hydraulic horse-power, give movement 
to 20 millions of spindles. As each horse- 
power represents on an average the power of 
sixteen men, and as most of the machines 
work day and night, there is a total power of 
1,508,000 men employed. In consequence of 
the improvements in the machinery in England 
and Scotland, a single horse-power, which, in 
1850, put in movement 275 
moves on an average 315. 


tention to a couple of facts which he asserts 
have just occurred under his own observation, | 
and of which he should be delighted to receive 
a reasonable explanation. 


minds of children sent to the ordinary houses 
of correction by parents who find them beyond 
their own control, that he has begun forming 
/a second establishment destined exclusively 
At Chaton, in one of the charming villas that | for this class of juvenile wrong-doers. May 
abound in the environs of Paris, a little thrush, | the same success which has followed the efforis 
carce a week old, was taken from a nest, by a | of this admirable philanthropist at Mettray, 
gentleman residing there, and by him fed, and | wait on this new attempt; and may every 
brought up from its state of infantile naked- | country be blessed by the appearance of earnest 


spindles, now 
The gain of the 


the improvement of the machines. One man 
who could not formerly superintend more than 
from 500 to 1,000 spindles can now, according 
to his skill, manage from 1,500 to 2,000. His | 





give a satisfactory explanation ;’’ and calls at- | by the injurious influence exerted on the | 


wages have consequently increased from twen- | 
ty shillings a week, in England, to thirty shil- 
lings. A population of no less than two mil- 


experiment having given him a taste for bird- 
raising, he bought, last June, three little black- 
| birds, just hatched, which he placed in the 


ness, to that of fall fledged birdhood. This | and devoted laborers in the social field, able to 


| imitate the example so nobly set before them 
| by the man who has had the-honor of taking 
the lead in the noble work of reforming youth- 


from its resting-place. By all of which we 
mean to say, that as no physiological truth is 
more demonstrable than that the brain, and 
with it the whole nervous system, is recupera- 
ted by sleep, it is of the first importance, as to 
the well-being of the human system, that it 
have its fullest measure of it; and to that end, 
the habit of retiring to bed early should be 
made imperative on all children, and no ordi- 
| nary event should be allowed to interfere with 
| it, Its moral healthfulness is not less impor- 
| tant than its physical. Many a young man, 
| many a young woman, has made the first step 
towards degradation and crime and disease 
| after ten o’clock at night; at which hour, the 





| year round, the old, the middle-aged and the | 


young should be in bed; and then the early 
| rising will take care of itself, with the incalen- 
| lable accompaniment of a fully-rested body and 
a renovated brain. We repeat it, there is nei- 


| rising in itself; but there is all of them in the 
persistent practice of retiring to bed at an early 


hour, winter and summer. 
Dr. W. W. Hatt. 





|  f@ Lord Tenterden’s early destination was 
| changed by a disappointment. When he and 
| Mr. Justice Richards were going the Home Cir- 
| cuit, they visited the cathedral at Canterbury 
together. Richards commended the voice of a 
| singing man in the choir. 


** Ah!’ said Lord 


| Tenterden, ‘‘that is the only man I ever envied! 


| When‘at school in this town we were candi- 
| dates for a chorister’s place, and he obtained it.’’ 
J Prentice wishes that the individual who 
| invented the paying out machinery for the Nia- 
| gara and Agamemnon, would get up a little 
machine ofethe sort to be used in the case of 
every newspaper subscriber. 
7z~ ‘‘ The politicians have thrown me over- 
board,’’ said a disappointed politician, ‘but i 


have strength enough to swim to the other | 


side.”’ 

J Robert Hall was once asked what he 
thought of an elegant sermon, which had 
created a great sensation. ‘‘ Very fine, sir,’’ 
he replied, “‘ but a man can’t eat flowers.”’ 

J The Cheshire Agricultural Show com- 
prised a stile for the times—a passage-way to 


Says: 


| “We hardly know how to describe the bro- | 


therhood. Mysterious they were in the fullest 
| sense of the word. Darkly, deeply marked, 
with robes of white reaching nearly to the 
heels, they excited curiosity, as all mysterious 
movements do. Grand Commanders and offi- 
cers in position, marched along in their coats 
of mail and drawn swords, as though they 
| were indeed ‘Knights’ of olden time, ready to 
| break a lance in defence of honor, state or 
beauty. The Chancellor was clad in a dense, 
flowing suit, confined with a girdle—a long, 
snowy beard concealing the lower part of the 
face, and resting on his bosom. The Grand 
| Commander had on a brilliant uniform of black 
| silk velvet, ornamented with gold spangles and 
_ glittering symbols, and was armed with a sword 
of dazzling splendor. There were cocked hats, 
straight hats, no hats, cowls, gowns, and rega- 
| lia, and one was reminded of the mysterious 
procession of monks in the play of Lucretia 
Borgia, which inspired so great an awe at the 
supper party who were doomed by the re- 
morseless woman. 





| tractive, yet failed to inspire any one with a 
sense of its dignity or appropriateness. Some 


ty; some snicke 


some exploded in heart 
bursts of la 


hter; timid women shrank bac 


had rare fan.’’ 


Boursixe or Taz Crystat Patacs.—The Crystal 
Palace was entirely destroyed by fire on the af- 
ternoon of the 6th. The fire broke out in the 
lumber room, which was filled with empty 
boxes and a large quantity of old lumber. It 
is believed the 





was the work of an incen- 


en the flames were first discovered, the 
Palace engine was brought out, but the hose 
was so full of holes that it was rendered per- 
nally useless. The flames spread with asto- 
nishing rapidity, creating an intense excite- 
ment among the visitors, of whom it is esti- 
mated upward of two thousand were present. 
None were injured, however. 

But a very small portion of the contents was 
saved. Two only, of the many fire engines on 
| exhibition, were got out uninjured. The build- 
ing was crowded with articles on exhibition of 
| every possible description. It is impossible to 
| estimate the loss with accuracy. The building 
| itself is estimated to have been worth $250,000, 

and the contents must have been worth double 
| that amount. The loss in the whole was pro- 
| bably from a half a million to a million. In 
| about twenty five minutes from the time the 
| fire broke out the building was a heap of ruins. 
| It is said that the fire spread thus rapidly in 





We hardly know how to | 
ther wisdom nor safety nor health in early | characterize the display. It was novel and at- | at the fore, instead of the mizzen mast, an 


contemplated the ~ gn with curious gravi- | 


alarmed ; foolish girls tittered; and the boys | 


lions of persous, in England, is connected either 
directly or indirectly with the cotton trade, 
being nearly the fourteenth part of the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom. In compari- 
son with the rate of production attained by | 
Bngland, that of France, large though it be 

When compared with that of other continental 

centres, seems very small; and her people, as 

usual, when such a comparison is brought be- 

fore them, begin to cry out about the ‘‘ mono- | 
polising tendencies,”’ and “the selfish absorp- 
tion’’ of perfidious Albion. The staple pre- 
judices of this pleasant people with regard to 
matters and things beyond its own borders are 
not a little amusing; but it is to be hoped that 
they will gradually be dissipated, thanks to 
railways and telegraphs, and all the other 
magnificent social Apostles of Brotherhood and 
Goodwill of which they are no doubt only the 
precursors, 


cage of the thrush. The following morning | ful offenders, and converting them into vir- 
he prepared to give breakfast, with the aid tuous and useful members of society! 

of a wooden spoon, to the three little | QUANTUM. 
gry blackbirds, whose yellow beaks were inces- A Pom Avan ov a Pancnrass.—< writer 


santly open, and whose impatient cries seemed | in the New York Evening Post, who is narrat- 
, to be constantly begging for more. It was no ing the incidents of a trip to the Saranac Lakes, 
easy matter to get the soaked bread-crumbs | tells the following brief story about Longfellow 
into these ravenous little throats ; and the gen- | and Emerson—“‘ This sentade me of a joke that 
tleman was as much delighted as astonished, | ¥.. current at the Philosophers’ Camp about 
to see the thrush, who had never been out of | Emerson. This gentleman was noted for being 
| its cage, hop up upon the edge of the cup | somewhat abstracted, and by no means a cer- 
which contained the bread, take up the sopped | gain shot. When the party was originally or- 


crumbs in its beak, and drop them into the | 1 ; 
, ganized to come into the woods the t Long- 
open throats of the little blackbirds. It went | v0 “ 


from one to the other, attentive, brisk, busy, remptorily declined, on hearing that Emerson 


indefatigable. The tenderest mother could not | had purchased a double-barrelled gun of large 
have shown more abnegation and devotion to a calibre to take with him.” 


first-born child than did this thrush, (itself _— 

raised in a cage, and never having had any in- $M Srevtity Morar Mercuayt (7o ERRATIC 

tercourse with other birds,) lavish on the three | Cusax).—Mr. Jelljius, of course Ido not wish 

helpless little birdlings thus brought by chance to dictate, but if 1 see you in the company of 

into its sphere. Day after day she fed and an alderman again, you and! must part. You 

tended them, and developed a marvellous skill know, in these times, it is necessary to avoid 
in catching the flies which settled about the | even the appearance of evil! 


The French papers publish every week a 
special article destined to bring their readers 
up with the ‘latest news’’ in the scientific 
worll; many of these papers are very well got 


be fixed in a fence, which may be widened at | Consequence of the building being laid through- 


| fellow was to join it, but he subsequently pe- | 


| will, and adapted for ladies dressed in the 


greatest Lreadth of the fashion. 
J The following notice was lately fixed, 
says a London contemporary, to a church door 


in Herefordshire, and read in the church :— | 


“This is to give notice that no person is to be 
buried in this church-yard but those living in 
the parish, and those who wish to be buried 
are requested to apply to the parish clerk.”’ 

Ja Gooi-nature is more agreeable in con- 
versation than wit, and gives a certain air to 
the countenance which is more amiable than 
beauty. It shows virtue in the fairest light, 
takes off in some measure from the deformity 
of vice, and makes even folly and imperti- 
hence supportable.— Addison. 

Za Gilbert Stuart, the celebrated portrait 
painter, is said to have, once upon a time, met 
a lady in the street in Boston, who hailed him 
with—‘*Ah! Mr. Stuart, I have just seen your 


likeness, and kissed it, because it was so much | 


like you.”” “And did it kiss you in return?’’ 
“Why, no.’’ ‘‘Then,’’ said Stuart, “it was 
not like me.” 


| out with gutta-percha gas-pipes, which being in- 
| flammable, caught, and conducted the flames 
| instantaneously through the entire structure. 


| The pipes were made of gutta-percha, it is 


| stated, to save the difference of cost between 
| this material and iron—the iron being much 
| more expensive. 


| Arwoxa—a New Ternrrony Demaxpep.—The 
| largest political convention ever held on the 
Rio Grande, assembled at Mesilla on the 3d of 
September. The delegates ented about 
ten thousand people. Resolu - were 
| calling on Congrom 10 organize the at 
| an early day, dete ing not to seni members 
to the lature of New Mexico, and to hold 
a new election for delegate to Congress, in 
_ order to show the largely increased vote since 
last year. The convention was addressed by 
Lieut. Mowry and others. 
Considerable emigration was coming into 
Arizona from Texas and the Southern States, 
| as well as from the Northwest. Colonel Titus, 
_ of Kansas, had arrived with a party to make a 
settlement on the San Pedro. 
STRANGERS are warned to keep away 
| New Orleans, until there is a marked 
_ment of the fever, of which they will be duly 
bY 











NEpwoe 
Tax Overtasp Mart. 

have received a letter 

firmatory of the report of 
| the mail, about three handred 
from Salt Lake City. He says 

made to kill the 

and the Indians on the Hum 


and this is the first 


; season. Gen. Johnson, at the 
ate oe 

men protection of t 

| and of travellers. 

Tovcurve.—In the ebituary column of the 

New York Herald, we find a notice of the death 
| of a Mr. Bloodgood, eoneluding with the fol- 

lowing lines : 

Lines written Wy deceased months previous to his 
death : 
| Weep not for me, my Charlotte dear, for I am bet- 

ter off; 

For lam sure you know my sufferings here, and 

what a dreadful ; 

But God has taken me home with Him to dwell 
in Paradise ; 

And when you reach that happy place we will »till 
be man and wife. 

Fortirrcations oF [aetaxp.—It is stated that 

the defences at Spike Island are to be materi- 
ally strengthened. The defences of Queens- 
town are likewise to be extended and placed in 
_a high state of efficiency. On many points of 
| the northern aud southern coasts, as well as 
those in the neighborheed of Dublin, the 
forts, Martello towers, and batteries are being 
shored, and the guns at present mounted upon 
them will be replaced by others of mach hea- 
vier calibre. 

Tus connection between the Sabmarine Te- 
legraph and the Foreign Office, London, has 
been completed, and messages can now be 
received direct by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs from the various British Km- 
bassies throughout Europe, and ricetersa., The 
Secretary for India will also receive his des- 
patches from the Governor-(ieneral at the India 
House direct. 

Rat Ewcrasts.—On last Sanday morning, 
a trail of rats was discovered in the road at 
Flint Gill, in the town of Palermo, New York. 
There had been a rain the night previous, and 
the whole surface of the road was literally 
packed down by the after the _ 
of thousands of these animals. They followe 
the road from Flint Hill, where the trail struck 
the road to Vermillion, a distance of two 
miles, where it waa lost, having probably taken 
ougetne with the citizens of that place.—/\- 

i Democrat. 
Orrican Wit.—The sheriff of Mariposa 
county, California, is quite an original in his 
| way. He was directed by the Supreme Court 
| of the State to eject certain occupants of the 
Pine Tree Vein, and to restore the vein to Col. 
| Fremont, “in its original state.” He declines 


f ousting the trespassers, and defends his posi- 
justice was called in and wa = ced Moxy | tion in a written document, stating that as the 


| shaft has been sunk a few feet lower, and has 
been made something wider, he cannot restore 
it ‘‘in its original state,’’ and will, therefore, 
do nothing about it. 

Tus Rey. Mr. Simpson, while preaching at a 
— meeting, near Milton, North Caro- 
_ lima, recently, became excited and threw off his 
| overcoat, which some incorrigible scoundrel ap- 

priated, and succeeded iu making off with 
is ill-gotten booty. 

Tne Scientific American says lockjaw in 
horses can be cured by wrapping then in blan- 
kets which have been wrung out of water of 
200 deg. temperature. 

A son of Hon. A, G. Talbott, member of Con- 
gress from Kentucky, has mgde his debut in 
| the ring as a clown. The fainily is one of the 

proudest and* wealthiest in Kentucky. 
Tus Pevaury ov Gaeatxess.—Un retuini 
to New York, the other day, Cyrus W. Fiel 
found several thousand letters—making in- 
| quiries and suggestions on every imaginable 
subject, and some soliciting donations, and 
| begging for his autograph—awaiting his an- 
| ewer. 
A TERRIBLE disaster occurred in Havana, Cuba, 
on the 29th ult. From some unknown cause 
the naval ine, containing an immense 
| quantity of powder, and rockets, was 
| exploded, shaking the whole city, and causing 
| a great loss of life. Twenty-eight persons were 
_ killed, and one hundred and five wounded.— 
' Many others are supposed to be beneath the 

ruins of the buildings demolished by the ex- 

plosion. Nineteen new sugar houses were to- 
| tally destroyed. The gas works were damaged 
| and the works rend useless, involving the 
| whole city in darkness. 

Euection oy Detawarz.—The complete re- 

' turns of the election show that the Democrats 
| have carried the State by 750 majority. 

| Jris not true, as has been stated, that the 
| rank of Admiral is recognized by the Navy De- 
_ partment ; but, by the regulations, flag officers 
who have been in commission for twenty years 
and upwards are authorized to hoist their fing 


| thoze in commission under that period, at the 
_ miazen mast as usual. 
Tue Paracvay Expeprrox.—Little less than 
, 3,000 men are to be comprized in this expedi- 
| tion, besides 255 officers. The fleet carries 288 
} guns, 
| Sream Fins Exowss.—The machine made by 
| Reane » Neaffie & Co., of Philadelphia, has 
| proved exactly the thing wanted. It is small- 
_ er than the hand engines, more easily managed 
than any other apparatus, either hand or 
_ steam, requires no horses to draw it, and can 
, do a great amount of service. The fire compa- 
| nies of Philadeiphia have three steam engines 
| in use, and in a few months will have a dozen. 
| Steam, in fact, is travelling over the whole 
country. Baltimore, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, St. 
Louis, Boston, all have the steam machines 
for fire extinguishment, while New York, 
| which is thought to be such a remarkably fast 
town, has not a single one, nor have the au- 
_ thorities or the firemen made the slightest ef- 
fort to get one. Nay, when a Philadelphia 
| company was there with a steam engine, the 
| authorities neglected it, and the firemen treat- 
ed the company with rudeness. This may 
serve to illustrate to what a slight extent New 
York is a representative of American progress. 
—North American. 

Drciptixk at Sza.—The immense loss of life 
attendant upon the burning of the steamship 
Austria, elicits, of course, all kinds of recom- 
mendations for the future. But the most no- 
vel precaution is that adopted by Capt. Pear- 
son, of the Pacific mail steamship John L. Ste- 
phens. No sooner does his vessel leave port, 
than he assigns to each passenger a position 
in one of the life boats, and the men are en- 


in all the minutiz of launching the boats, &o. 
idea has proved a popular one on the Paci- 
many ae tg have been known 
t h ends of the route for his ship 
preference to any other vessel. This is a 
precaution, and might prove beneficial 

on our Atlantic ocean steamships. 
A rew weeks since, says the New Orleans 


of the previous four having outlived bis wed- 
ding a year. Well, a few days since, the fifth 
husband took the yellow fever. He died, and 
on Friday he was buried. 

Dgatu oF « Rorvian.—-A notorious indivi- 
dual, Colm Le Blew, who had | been the 
terror of St. Laudry and Calcasieu, Mississippi, 

killed recently at the latter place. As he 
was approaching the hotel four any nara 
were discharged at lodging forty or 

y buckshot in his body. Three oung men 


the deed, but su - vently 


et ee ee ee 
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wasn? $0n' UND GAUGEDAT BVERETO FORD. 

[Butered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1858, by Deacon & Peterson, in the Clerk's 
Office of the District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
triet of Penns.) 


In a couple of hours the old man retired to 
his thankagivings and repose. 

“ Well, Liz; what about the lady!’ 

“You mean EB. f’’ 

** Who else fr” 

“I have just come from a party at their 
house. She is very ill.” 

“* She is fll !—and they have a party!” 

“Of course. Why not? One cannot have 
one's enjoyments curtailed because other peo- 
ple are ill.” 

“Come, come; no more of that. Under- 
stand that I see the souls of those I talk with 
as evidently as their faces. I know as to every 
word you utter whether it is affectation or sin- 
cerity.”” 

“I wish I could. But, n’importe; you are a 
fine brother, and I won’t laugh at you.”’ 

“Talk seriously, and tell me about her ; how 
long has she been ill ?’’ 

**More or less, several months. At first it 
was thought little of; but now when we ask 
her brother, he puts on that look the doctors 
always assume when they don’t choose the 
extent of the patient’s danger to be known.”’ 

** What is the complaint ’’ 

* We suppose, pulmonary phthisis. Hepatic 
phthisis, you know, is generally curable; at 
least it can be kept under: but pulmonary is 
considered fatal.’’ 

* What advice has she had?” 











“The best in London; with her brother | so failing to feel the greatness of its own estate, 
watching the symptoms all the time, and su- and hopes, and dignity, too readily submits to 


perintending the treatment. She'll die.’’ 
**She’ll die! How do you know? Can you 
foresee the purposes of God !—you think there 
is no God !”’ 
**Rather so. 
Shelley.”’ ‘ 
**You believe in Shelley? Do you really? 
Pray, who and what is Shelley !—big dram at 
one of the minor theatres, or some new chief 
mantua-maker you have in England ’’’ 


The young lady takes from her reticule a 
tiny volume bound in green morocco and gold, 
and holds it up; her proud lip curled and her 
eyes emanating light—‘‘Queen Mab. Had you 
ever the grace to read it?’’ 

“Never. Many years ago, to confess the 
truth, I tried; but to please you, I will do so 
to-morrow morning. And you, to please me, 
must also read a few pages of one of my fa- 
vorite books—Dr. Dwight on The Being of a 
God and His Attributes.” 

“ Can’t.’’ 

You must.”’ 

**Can’t, shan’t, and won’t.’’ 

“Oh, yes, my pet. You are tired to-night, 
and it seems to you too much ‘to do for me; 
but to-morrow morning, when you are rested 
and refreshed—then. How is it that you, too, 
have come to disbelieve inGod? Do you not 
know that to deny God is to renounce all true 
goodness ?’’ 

“My brother! say rather that as the world 
goes it is the first step thereunto. I see certain 
men rolling through our streets in sumptuous 
carriages, their garments of silk and broad- 
cloth and fine linen; their very feet cushioned 
upon velvet; gold for their shoe-buckles, and 
silver studding the trappings of their horses ; 
I follow them to their homes, and I find those 
homes palaces; I trace them to their coffers, 
and I find they have thousands, and some of 
them hundreds of thousands of this world’s 
wealth laid up in hoard. I ask who they are, 
and am told shepherds of the flock—bishops 
of the Church—successors of the Apostles. 
Oh, Heaven, and oh, God! Around their pa- 
lace walls a thousand poor men starve—at their 
gates hosts of orphans wail. In vain on 
their obdurate ears falls the cry of the widowed, 
the famished, the imprisoned. Wherein they 
have a voice in the making of the laws, they 
are invariably the hardest of the law-makers. 
Watch the votes of the bishops in Parliament, 
and see if the Mosaic code was not an incom- 
parably merciful one, and especially in regard 
to the poor, compared with that which these 
‘Overseers of God's Heritage’ would form, if 
they had the free sway of their wills. See the 
thousands of acres of land they have lying in 
parks, waste to all purposes of use, save that 
of feeding a few deer to adorn the prospect. 
Why, that very land would, in each case, make 
a thousand poor families rich, and keep hun- 
dreds of hunger-driven criminals out of jail. 
That hoarded wealth would save thousands of 
poor, homeless, perishing ones from an infamy 
worse than death. Am I to learn the trick of 
such a morality’ Am I to baptize into such a 
church f”’ 

“Say on; say on.”’ 

ih Sir ” 

“*T bade you say on, my sister. You have 
not uttered a word against our most holy faith ; 
but have in all points spoken according to its 
spirit and tenets. I am only right glad to find 
your soul so pure, and your understanding so 
sound. There is, of course, no such thing as 
the successorship to the apostolic office and charac- 
ter, except such as is established by means of 
a coincident conduct and life. The apostles 
were chosen to be Christ's witnesses ;—solemn 
attestators what He taught and meant. And 
their mode of attesting it was necessarily as 
much in their manner of life as by words. 
Vainly do the men you objurgate call them- 
selves the successors of the apostles if they do 

not their deeds.”’ 

‘Thus far indeed it may be as you say. 
Still—’”’ 

“ Sell what ?’’ 

** Why, the case of the rulers and exemplars 
of the church is not a matter unique in the 
Christian profession. There is a generic mark ; 
always, and in all the same. Meet the Chris- 
tian where you will; in the withdrawing-room, 
the country-house, the senate; he has ever his 
two principles—the one he acts upon, and the 
one he professes. So that your religion seems 


In short, brother, I believe in 


to me—may | say it—a most hypocritical super- of all the Iron dukes and brindlebearded old 


quicker for an instant, it was rather in shame 
-veuntion at the truth of what you said— 
I will confess to you frankly, at the too 
trath of it in respect to myself personal- 
in anger at its being said. The fact 
is To substitute the celestial for the 
earthly character is generally a lifelong labor. 
It must not be expected to be accomplished in 
any great perfection in any brief period. We 
are taught to expect to grow in the heavenly 


efit 


tagonistic principles ; or at all events for along 
time. We must have ‘fervent charity’ in this 
class of judgments. Even in our own cases, 
whilst on the one hand we must be faithful 
against ourselves, we must on the other not 
fail to remember the real state of the case lest 
we fall into despair.”’ 

“If I understand you, you would excuse the 
lax life of the church which I arraign.” 

“I would dono such thing. I say on the 
contrary, let us discriminate between the pos- 
sible and the impossible; and let the whole 
possible be required.”’ 

“Do you think this is generally done in 
the Church f’’ 

“Tam sure it is not. I declare the Church 
to be perfectly rotten; and as an active power 
in the world worthless and effete.'’ 

* And what the remedy ’”’ 

“IT do not attempt the question. It is above 
me. If I were to make any suggestion it would 
be this:—That the Church does not by sufi- 
ciently often meeting and communing in se 
cluded session, habituate itself to realize its 
separation and distinction from the world; and 


tolerate mean company, and wear along with 
them the yoke of the Prince of this world.’’ 

“You speak of the Church as if it really were 
some known undeniable positivity. Take pity 
on my ignorance, and point it out to me. 
Where is it? How am I to recognize it? If I 
understand the fact aright, the Church was to 
be an institution surpassing everything ever 
seen or imagined upon earth for spiritual 
potency and social worth. Was any one poor, 
the Church was to be his benefactor. Was he 
sick, the Church was to tend him in his afflic- 
tion, tenderly as a nursing mother tends her 
suffering babe. Did he rejoice, the Church was 
to rejoice with him, and keep his soul in the 
light unguarded hours of joy from temptation 
of looser freres by her own sweet godly com- 
pany. Was the man in error, the Church ever 
watchful of his eternal weal, was to be the first 
to discern his peril, and from her sure place 
amidst the strait gate and narrow way, sound 
her trumpet call and recover him to herself 
and to God. Did he come a stranger and wan- 
derer from some remote isle, some ancient 
river, that Church, like her God, ubiquitous, 
was to meet him and greet him on this new- 
found shore; and be he wifeless, childless, 
friendless, homeless, aye, and hopeless beside, 
he should find within her holy embrace, 
both wife, and child, and friend, and home, 
and hope. I confess myself but a poor com- 
mentator of your religious records, but if I un- 
derstand anything at all of them, even of the 
very first things understandable, they say that 
Jesus ordained the Church to be His own 
special representative on earth until His pro- 
mised second advent—The Holy Spirit Incar- 
nate—Perpetual Visible Paraclete. But where 
is this divine thing now! glorious in its offices 
and its hopes as the child of a king—adorned 
with all excellencies—marching amidst miracle, 
like an army of enchanters. One may go to 
the gates of its forsaken dwelling places and 
take up the lament of the Italian poet at the 
tomb of the departed, 


*** Again and again doI knock, but no one re- 
plies.’ 


At times I imagine I hear of or meet with what 
may possibly be fragments of this divine myth 
or fact (which ought I to call it?) entity or 
nullity (whether of the two?) scattered about 
the world :—some widow laundress in her gar- 
ret, some New England blacksmith speaking 
God's message of ‘ peace and goodwill to men’’ 
in fifty languages, some man of God amidst can- 
nibals in the far off isles of the Pacific, or our 
own dear E. But as forthe great thing itself 
in its totality and integrity, I ask you— Where 
is it? For I assert that where it should be 
there remains nothing but what amounts to an 
astonishment and a disgrace. Convert the 
world? The Church convert the world! Why 
there is not a fact of the times more notorious 
than this one, that the Church ‘confirms’ 
more infidels than it makes converts.”’ 


** We will talk of this more fully hereafter. At 
present I want to know more about E. Do you 
take care of her? Do you all take care of 
her ?”’ 

“T suppose I must say that I pass all the 
time I can with her. Let others answer for 
themselves.’ 

"Ts she happy?”’ 

“ She was, till we heard you were alive, and 
that you might possibly be induced to come 
home.’’ 

“How is that? 
state of mind?’’ 

**You ask me a question which only herself, 
I suppose, could or should answer. All! can 
tell you is thus much :—When you went away, 
for a long time, several years in short, she 
was very unhappy. You, I have been given to 
understand in the meantime, were acting like 
a half crazy fellow. We had, in a manner, 
given you up for lost long before you entered 
the army:—then especially; we supposed it 
would be your lot to fall on the battle-field un- 
tended and unknown. But when you dis- 
posed of that difficulty in such a summary 


way, and emigrated with such good prospects, 
we all took heart again and hoped.’’ 


‘“You remind me that I must take some im- 


How have I influenced her 





mediate steps about that army matter. My 
name is still on the books."’ 
| ‘Never you misid that. I'll write to the 
Queen and get your discharge for you in despite 
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to her, « free gift, from England's best and best | 
beloved Queen.) 
**You will write to the Queen and get my 


‘ Be tranquil, my brother, be tranquil.’’ 
“Well, fair Una, liom-rider that is to be, as 
you will, so let it come to pass.’’ 

“So we kept on hoping from year to year: 
but you never wrote; until hope at length 
grew faint, sickened, died. Oh! how could 
you be so cruel!” 

“ Believe no such thing. It was a part of 
the destiny of the case. I could not write. Do 
you not know that one cannot suffer to the fall 
extreme of capacity and act at the same time. 
I fancy the Spartan boy walked mighty slowly. 
Iam quite sure he did nothing but what he 
was compelled to do. But go on with what you 
were telling me.”’ , 

“ By-and-by, we had wholly given you up. 
About that time, as I remember, a great change | 
came over her. Her face became like the face | 
of an angel, and her life like that of The Son 
of God. For years she has been the guardian 
spirit of the poor, and they, on their part, wor- 
ship the very ground she walks on. She passes | 
unharmed through the pestilence, and on her 
no evil thing has power. We have had typhus | 
here of so virulent a type, that some of the 
poor families were positively abandoned by all | 
help. No money could procure nurses. She | 
actually went and stopped in their houses with | 
them day and night. What is the matter with 
you? Your heart beats only by fits and starts. 
I’ve told you too much.” 

“ All right. I want to walk out for an hour 
in the moonlight. The day always seems to 
me more human—the night more divine. Man | 
and his works goin a measure out of sight, 
and one’s gaze turns instinctively toward the 
hosts of heaven. Then the spirit of worship | 
descends on the soul, and no longer our own 
rash fatal keepers, we seem to enjoy our natu- | 
ral heritage of nearness to God. We get fora 
while to the precincts of our heavenly home. 
Give me the key, and tell me what room to go 
to when I come in. You have been up long 
enough. It must be near day.”’ 

“Nay, sir; I am going with you. I have 
more to tell you yet. Remember that I have 
the latest news. I spent this evening half an 
hour up stairs, and half an hour down, half am 


I always do hurt myself. 





hour playing cribbage with the ‘ never-say-die’ 
people, and half an hour reading the Pilgrim’s | 
Progress, or some such book, I forget its name, 
to Madame.”’ 
‘*Bad, bad, bad. Be either the one thing or 
the other.’’ 
‘* Well, possibly I may. I'll think about it. 
And now, good barbarian, please to let me see 
whether you yet remember how to assist a lady 
with her shawl. So!—really you are quite au 
fait; kept your hand in practice, I suppose, 
with the Indiasdiadies’ blanket-shawls in Aus- 
tralia.’’ 
“They don’t wear any, Goody.’’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


TREATMENT FOR HYPOCHONDRIA. 


“But do you really think, sir,’’ asked Chro- 
nic Hypochondriasis, ‘‘that gardening is such 
a healthy occupation ?”’ 

“IT do. But better than my own opinion, I 
will give you the sentiments of a celebrated 
but eccentric physician on the subject, when 
he was consulted by a patient afflicted with 
your own disease.’’ 

‘*Well, sir, what’s the matter with you’’’ 
said the bluff doctor. 

‘““Why, nothing particular, doctor, if you 
mean any decided complaint. Only I can’t eat 
and drink, and I can’t sleep, and I can’t walk 
—in short, I can’t enjoy anything except being 
completely miserable.’’ 

It was aclear case of Hypochondriasis, and 
so the physician merely laid down the ordinary 
sanitary rule. 

‘But you haven’t prescribed, doctor,’’ ob- 
jected the patient. ‘‘ You haven't told me 
what I am to take.’’ 

“Take exercise.”’ 

** Well, but in what shape, doctor ?”’ 

**In the shape of a spade.’’ 

‘* What—dig like a horse ’”’ 

‘* No—like a man.”’ 

** And no physic ?”’ 

“No. You don’t want draughts nor pills, or 
powders. Take a garden and a Sabine farm 
after it—if you like.”’ 

‘* But it is such hard work.”’ 

“‘Phoo, phoo. Begin with crushing your 
caterpillars—that’s soft work enough. Alter 
that you can kill snails, they’re harder—and 
mind, before breakfast.’’ 

‘*T shall never eat any.”’ 

** Yes you will, when you have earned your 
grub. Or hoe, and rake, and make yourself 
useful on the face of the earth.” « 

‘But I get so fatigued.’’ 

“Yes, because you are never tired of being 
tired. Mere indolence. Commit yourself to 
hard labor. It is pleasanter than having it 
done by a magistrate, and better in private 
grounds than on public ones.”’ 

‘“‘Then you seriously suppose, doctor, that 
gardening is good for the constitution ?”’ 

“Ido. For kings, lords and commons. Grow 
your own cabbages. Sow your own turnips— 
and if you wish for a gray head, cultivate car- 


rots.’’ 
‘* Well, doctor, if I thought—’’ 


“Don’t think, but do it. Take a garden 
and dig away as if you were going to bury all 
your care init. When you're tired of digging, 





work at your fruit trees, like the Devil and the 
Bag of Nails.’’ 


I am sadly afraid that so much stooping—’’ 

‘*Phoo, phoo! 
the more you'll forget your Ayps. Sow a bed 
with thistles, and then weed it. And don’t for- 
get cucumbers.”’ 

**Cucumbers !’’ 

‘Yes, unwholesome to eat, but healthy to 


| grow, for then you can have your frame as 
strong as you please, and regulate your own 
lights. Melons still better. Only give your 


end. 





stition. Nay, remember that I also cam read generals at the Horse Gnards.”’ 


yourtheughts. You are angry now. Let me | 


atone by a kiss."’ 


(The gifted girl fulfilled her promise. In 
| about ten days the formally stamped and 


“If my brow changed and my heart beat | signed piece of parchment, came down by post 





“ Ah! joking, doctor!” 

“No matter. Many a true word is said in a 
| jest. I'm the only physician, ] know, who pre- 
} scribes it, but take a garden—the first r ly in 
| the world—for when Adam was put into it, he 
| Was quite a new man!’ 


IN THE NIGHT. | 





All day I list for voices 
That do not come to me, 

And vainly think I hear them 
Along the evening sea :-— 

. They come not in the day-time, 

But every night it seems 

That I can hear them speaking low 
Around me in my dreams. 


All day I think of faces, 
And through the open door 
I look to see them enter, 
As in the days of yore — 
They come not in the day-time, 
Bat every night it seems 
As if I saw them smiling down 
Upon me, in my dreams. 


All day my soul remembers, 
While fast before my eyes 
The forms that I have loved so 
In other days arise :— 
‘Tis sorrow in the day-time, 
But every night it seems 
As if their souls were with me still, 
And loved me in my dreams. 


MY LUCK ON THE RAILWAYS. 


Some people, figuratively speaking, always 
fall upon their feet—others fall exactly where | 
they are most likely to hurt themselves ; and | 
I regret to say that I am among the latter, and | 
I will merely take | 
my travelling-luck as an instance. There are 





railway-carriages females of fascinating appear- 
ance and charming manners, with whom they | 


any such good-fortane. Agriculturists of heavy 


, demeanor and person, widows who will not be 


comforted, gentlemen hand-cuffed to police 


/men, and other companions more or less un- | 
| pleasant, are always next me, and opposite | lower wages—began nervously to flirt a stiff, afford him a sufficient support? Whether 


' 
_ towards me, from our own train! 


| closed his clenched fist to clasp my hand; and 
/my Amelia herself awoke from her swoon, and 
took my arm affectionately, though of course 
| at considerable distance, and only with the 


m 186, 1868. 
English. Such were the circumstances under 
which I presented myself before my Amelia's 
expectant eyes. Need I say that she fainted ? 
that her hitherto unexceptionable parant shook | 
his fist in my face, and called me villain—and | 
that her big brother, dancing before me like a | 
bear, defied me to mortal combat on the spot? 


All this had such an effect on my nerves, that 
| I was on the point of leaping down and placing 


myself and the baby on the rails before an ar- 
riving train, when I saw, to my joyful sur- 
prise, the mother of the deserted child coming 
She seized 


her wretched offspring, smothered it with 


_ kisses ; and then, explaining to me hastily that 


on taking leave of her friend, she had got into 


| the wrong carriage, from which, of course, 
it was impossible to change, as the train that 


moment started, she hurried off her prize with- 


| out ceremony, saying to the baby: “And did 


it come in a coachee-poachee with a nasty, 
dirty gentleman—did it then ?"’ 

Explanations were entered into between my 
Amelia’s family and myself, which ended so 
satisfactorily, that her brother offered to place 
his wardrobe at my disposal; her father un- 


tips of her fingers. 


A HOTEL SCENE. 





, aceasta? a 


|SCRIPTURAL DISCUSSION@E 


| as well as important questions underwent thei 


guished President Edwards, which are yf 






OLD TIMBS. 





From the unpublished papers of the d 










the possession of Dr. Tryon Kdwarda, of 
London, Connecticut, it appears that e 
his day the ministers of Christ held thetr 
ings for discussion, and that sometimes cv 
scrutiny. From a volume of MSS, relating to4 
such occasions, two extracts may be of inte 
rest :— 

‘* Ata meeting of ministers at Cold Spring, 
Dec. 4, 1746,—Present, the Rev. Messrs. Jona- 
than Edwards, Moderator, F4. Billing, Tim. 
Woodbridge, Chester Williams, Scribe. After 
prayer the following questions considered— 
Was that an uprighteous sentence pronounced 
by Daniel, 2 Sam xix., 29—‘I have said thow 
and Ziba divide the land?’ What are we to 
understand by the First Resurrection? Rev, 


| xx., 6. Can we demonstrate from the perfeo- 


tions of God, that there is any connaction be- 
tween God's threatenings of eternal punish- 
ment and the execution of them? Can we de- 


/monstrate the necessity of continued exertion 


of Divine power for maintaining our existence f 


| Is justifying a sinner included in it, or does it 


precede his regeneration’? Upon supposition 
that Adam had fulfilled the covenant he was 


| under, would his posterity have been trans- 
| latel to heaven? 
_ Divine perfections to put all mankind under a 


Is it consistent with the 


land Smyler one night stepped into a quiet | discipline that necessarily makes some more 
friends of mine who have for their vis-a-vis in hotel to read the news. We also ordered two | miserable, though it relieves others ?’’ 


glasses of lager to come with the paper. 
I was in the midst of an interesting and | 


selfish, over-bearing looking person along side 


Again at Hatfleld, Feb. 11, 1746 :— 
Present—J. Edwards, Moderator, Woodbridge, 


"carry on a delightful conversation. I have never rather abstruse article, when a fidgetty and | Ashley, T. Woodbridge, C. Williams, Scribe.— 


After prayer, we proceeded to the following 


of me, and who appeared in deep thought— | questions: Is it a sufficient reason for mini- 


probably on the means to be adopted to get 


sters to refuse ordaining a person over a pas- 


poor devils to work an hour longer daily, at toral charge and people, that they will not 


me, and around me. That the public may | tooth-pick. The “flip, flip, flip,’”? coming so | Pilate ridiculed and bantered the Jews in what 


know that I do not complain without cause, I 
will relate what befel me the very last time I 
journeyed by rail. 

I cannot say that I rejoice in, for that is not 
true—but at anyrate I possess the name of 
Mutton. A long line of Muttons have handed 
down to me the name, and nothing else; I have | 
therefore to do something for bread and vege- 
tables, and that something I do in a govern- 
ment office for a hundred pounds sterling per | 
annum. Unfortunately, my feelings and my | 
income do not keep pace, ani, in an unguard- | 
ed and extravagant moment, I offered my hand 
and heart to a very charming maiden, and was 
accepted. Marriage at the time was cut of the 
question; we were to wait until something 
turned up, and waiting we have been ever 
since. My Clara Amelia resides in a town on 
the Great Northern Railway, about fifty miles 
from London; and thither I repair for a fort- 
night once a year, and enjoy fourteen days of 
uninterrupted happiness ; but on the principle, 
I suppose, that before one can reach the Ely- 
sian fields, he must pass over Styx, it has hard- 
ly ever been my lot to have had even a toler- 
ably pleasant journey ; the last, however, was 
dreadful. I have a very bad habit of being 
late; consequently, when I arrived at King’s 
Cross one morning in June, I found the express 
just about to start. I dashed into the first se- 
cond-class carriage I came to, and sat down. 
Opposite to me, and the only other occupant of 
the carriage, was a respectable-looking woman 
with a baby in her arms. I had hardly sat 
down when the woman, seeing a female friend 
on the platform, cried out: ‘‘My word, if it 
isn’t our Sarah!’’ and putting the baby on to 
my lap, leaped out of the carriage; a moment 
afterwards the whistle sounded, and we were 
off. 

Ishould mention that I am an only child, 
and that I had scarcely ever looked at a baby 
before, much less handled one. What was I 
todo? It was impossible to get rid of it ex- 
cept by throwing it out of the window. That 
would hardly have been legal, although the 
circumstances were very cogent; but in the 
meantime I felt that I was doing something 
nearly as bad, by taking it every moment away 
from its friends. The train being express, did 





you can roll—or go to your walls, and set to) 


‘Well, at all events, it is worth trying; but | 


The more pain in your back, | 


melon the melon bed, and your colly to the | 
colly-flowers, and your melancholys at an 


not stop till I had ample opportunity to consi- 
der my position ; but that was not at all an ad- 
vantage. At-.first, my sensations were all hor- 
| ror; but after a time curiosity began to mingle 
| 


| 


with the sensation, and the first thing that 
struck me was, that the legs of the child must 
be of an astounding length, for as it sat in my 
lap, its gown trailed on the floor. I found af- 
terwards, however, when it was seized with 
spasms, that this was a deception, as it kicked 
very high up indeed. It did not indulge in 
any conversation, but contented itself with al- 
luding, in a very offensive manner, to my un- 
fortunate name, by constantly exclaiming, 
clearly and audibly: ‘‘Baa!’’ to which it 
added a word still more disagreeable to my 
feelings—‘‘ Papa !”’ 

But all this was light and pleasant, compa- 
red with what took place afterwards. I don’t 
know which was worse—its spasms or its con- 
tinued indisposition. I fancy the ignorant lit- 
tle creature supposed by the motion of the 
carriage that it was on shipboard, fancied itself 
sea-sick, and behaved accordingly. The con- 
sequence was that a lovely waistcoat I had 
specially provided to dazzle my Clara Amelia 
withal, was rendered horrible ; a new hat I had 
incautiously put on the seat beside me, fared 
the same way inside and out; and as for my 
/mnew and expensive pair of kid gloves, I was 
| obliged to throw them out of the window be- 
fore twenty minutes were over. The only 
| thing about me for which it seemed to have 
any affection was my watch, a silver hunter, 
| and until then a good goer—this, when there 
| was nothing of more importance going on, it 
| put entire into its mouth, and sucked so effec- 
| tually, that the wheels stopped soon after 





suddenly upon my ear, fora moment destroyed | 
the thread of the argument. I started, looked 
around at him, and resumed. 

“Flip! flip! flip! flip!’ he went at it again. 


he says to them? John xviii., 31. Will the 
sins of the godly be made manifest in the day 


_of judgment? How does it appear that the 


faith of Christians would have been vain, if 


Again I stared at him a little harder. A Christ would not have risen from the dead ?’’— 
nervous looking gentleman in the opposite | Christian Chronicle. 


corner eyed him too, And then I endeavored 
to pick up my subject again. 
** Flip! flip!’’ 


How Mr. Morpny Piays Ereut Games or Cust 


| Buprotpen. — The following explanation is 


“Blame the fellow!’’ I muttered, and | given of the manner in which Mr. Morphy re- 
caught a strange gleam in the corner of Smy- | cently played eight simultaneous games of 


ler’s eye. 


tinugd, and I began to think it best to quietly | 


neighbor, 


boot heel on the floor. 

I got a glimmer of Smyler’s intentions. 
‘*Flip!’’ 

‘“*Tat 1’ 

A silence for nearly a minute, and then— 

* Flip! flip!” 

“Rat! tat!’’ instantly followed. 

“Flip! flip! flip! flip! flip!’’ went tooth- 
pick shortly afterwards. 

‘Rat! tat! tat! tat! tat!'’’ came energeti- 
cally from boot heel. 

The proprietor of the dental assuager looked 
fierce—got red in the face as 

“Tap! tap! tap! tap! tap!’’ was produced 
by the application of four finger-nails on the 
table in the opposite corner. 

T. P. looked dignified, and with an impor- 
tant air called for a bottle of wine, which he 
proceeded to drink in solemn grandeur. 

On the strength of the impression which he 
imagined such an outlay in that fifth-rate place 
must have naturally produced, hethought he’d 
try it on again. 

‘*Flip! flip! flip!’’ 

Three short, sharp whistles, which had evi- 
dently been practised in old Bowery, were the 
leading accompaniment, from a saucy looking 
fellow in his shirt sleeves, and who had caught 
up the joke. 

‘*Rat! tat! tat!’’ 

‘“‘Tap! tap! tap!’ 

‘Bow! wow! wow!’’ from another new 
volunteer, a very particular friend of Smyler. 


‘“‘What do you mean?’’ fiercely demanded 
T. P., eyeing Smyler, who was the least of the 
party, savagely. 

‘Rat! tat! tat! 

Three whistles. 

‘Bow! wow! wow!”’ 

“Tap! tap! tap! 

“Hit hi! hi!’ J 

“‘Cant’t I flirt my tooth-pick, if I like!’ 
ferociously demanded the port-wine patro- 
nizer. 

‘‘Certainly,’’ blandly replied Smyler; ‘‘and 
you, of course, cannot possibly object to my 
employing my boot thus:’’ 

**Rat! tat! tat!’’ 

“‘OrI my hands thus: tap! tap! tap!’’ is- 
sued from the opposite corner. 


was the reply. 


“‘Or I my mouth,’’ dexterously exemplified 
by he from the Bowery. 

“Hi! hi! hi!” and “Bow! wow!” 
pleted the argument. 

The upshot was that, as he had commenced 
the annoyance of a whole company for his own 
peculiar gratification, we continued to perse- 
cute him for our especial amusement, till, 
fairly boiling over with outraged dignity, he 
paid for his half-finished wine, and bounced 
out of the room amid a fearfully original 
chorus. 

Every man carries a moral tooth pick. The 
wise know how to use it. The selfish get 
taught, sooner or later.—Spirit of the Times. 


com- 





| from rust, and have not kept time from that 
| moment. 


run through the roughest day,’’ and we got at 


| condition known under the name of ‘‘ ozone,’? | 
last to the first stopping station, where I was exists in large proportion in sea air. Though | 
to meet the object of my affections, draggled, | air, impregnated with the saline of the sea, is | 


‘Rat! tat! tat!’? was echoed by Smyler’s | 





| chess, without seeing the boards, at Birming- 
For two or three minutes the annoyance con- | ham, England :— 


‘*Mr. Morphy sat at one end of the library; 


proceed to some other house, when, after a at atable at the other end sat his eight oppo- 
most energetic ‘‘Flip! flip! flip!’’ from my | nents, with their eight boards before them. 
| Mr. Morphy gazing at the lozenged window 


above him, and leaning carelessly with his arm 
over the bench on which he sits, attacked each 
board in succession. Move and counter move 
were audibly announced by a friend, and when 


the tables had been traversed one move at & 


time, the process was recommenced. It was a 
most interesting scene. Mr. Morphy had the 
whole eight games so thoroughly ‘in his head,’ 
that when a piece was accidentally shifted on 
one of the boards, and a move was made in 
which it was involved, he at once detected © 
something was wrong, and exclaimed that it _ 
was ‘an impossible move.’ Such it was ac- 
knowledged to be. The piece ought never to 
have been on that square. In the same game 
Mr. Morphy left a piece, en prise, the taking of 
which involved a mate in a few moves, and ac- ® 
cordingly on his adversary taking the piece, 
unconscious of the snare laid for him, the game 
became Mr. Morphy’s almost immediately. 
His play was very rapid. Each game lasted on 
the average about thirty moves, so that he had 
to bear in mind at least two hundred and forty 
moves, and the position of every board through- 
out, from beginning to end. The fact was evi- 
dently regarded by those present as an effort of 
genius not to be accomplished by more than 
one or two individuals ina century. Of the 
eight simultaneous games, Mr. Morphy won 
six, drew one against Mr. Avery, President of 
the Birmingham Chess Club, and lost only one, 
that against Mr. Kipping. The eight games 
occupied about six hours, and at the close, Mr. 
Morphy being asked if he felt fatigued, said, 
‘Not in the least; but he should be glad to 
get his dinner!’ ”’ 


Romantic Srory.—The London Court Journal 
tells a romantic story of Jung Bahadoor, the 
Prince of Nepaul. During the stay of the 
Nepaulese Prince in this country, he became 
deeply smitten with a lady of great rank and 
beauty, and offered her marriage. Birth and 
creed alike forbade the union with the noble 
Asiatic, but, ere he quitted the shores of Eng- 
land, he prayed the acceptance of a small token 
of his esteem, a beautiful Oriental ring, which 

e lady, with much reluctance, accepted. It 
was accompanied by the singular promise that, 
if ever she had a command to make, a wish to 
be carried out, the return of the talismanic 
ring to his highness would insure its due per- 
formance. As the story goes, the lady, high in 
rank, returned the jewel, with a wish that Jung 
Bahadoor should revenge the foul and horrid 
slaughter of her countrywomen at Cawnpore. 
How the Prince has fulfilled his promise by his 
important services, every Englishman knows. 


Vaccination or Ixvayts.—Mr. Kuhn, says the 
Bordeaux Journal of Medicine, found that vaoc- 
cination performed on infants the second, third 
or fourth day after a previous vaccination al- 
ways succeeded. When performed on the fifth 
day, it took in one-half the cases. If attempt- 
ed on the seventh, eighth, ninth or tenth day, 
it failed. Hence, according to these experi- 
nents, vaccine does not begin to be productive 





fart Am.—Apart from the advantages of | 
bathing in salt water, the inhalation of sea air days, it may happen that a person exposed to 
has a salubrious and beneficial effect, which is | it on the fourth day after vaccination may be 
most apparent upon those who resort to the | ..i2ed with small pox at the moment when the 


coast from towns or from inland districts. It | vaccine vesicle is at the highest point of de- 
| has been shown by Professor Faraday and 


But, as Shakspeare says, ‘‘ time and the hour | other chemists that oxygen, in the particular | 


until after four days from the inoculation, and 
as variola has an incubation of three or four 


velopment. It is not until the ninth day after 
vaccination, therefore, that one can be con- 
sidered secure from the small pox. 


2J@- A Scotchman who had put up at an inn, 


dirty, gloveless as I was, with an awful hat in | frequentiy found too strong for some persons, / was asked in the morning how he had slept. 
my hand, dishevelled hair, and a very young | yet, in the great majority of cases, an occa- | ‘“‘Troth, man,” replied Donald, ‘‘nae very 
infant in my arms, who, when not occupied in | sional visit to the coast is a capital restorative | weel either, but 1 was muckle better aff than 
making me horrid, kept mocking me with its of vital power to those whose nerves are ex- the bugs, for deil a ane o’ them closed an e'e 


, ‘*Baa!’’ and calling me ‘‘ Papa’’ in the plainest 


| hausted by long sojourn in inland towns. 


_ the hale nicht.’’ 


leis _ 
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+ How the wit brightens' how the taste refines '’’ 


» girl, who had sung with considerable skill, 
tried to engage the attention of Lord Charles ; 


. “ Dear me! 
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’ LIFES AUTUMNS. 


BY J. R. LOWELL. 
We, too, have autumns, when our leaves 
- Drop loosely through the dampened sir, 
all our good seems bound in sheaves, 
And we stand reaped and bare. 


# 





| 
Our seasons have no fixed returns, 
Without our will they come and go ; 
At noon our sudden summer burns, 
Ere sunset all is snow. 


But each day brings less summer cheer, 
Crimps more our ineffectual spring, 
And something earlier every year 
Our singing birds take wing. 


As less the olden glow abides, 
And less the chiller heart aspires, 

With drift-wood beached in past spring-tides 
We light our sullen fires. 


By the pinched rushblight's starving beam 
We cower and strain our wasted sight, 
To stitch youth's shroud up, seam by seam, 

In the long arctic night. 





It was not so—we once were young— 
When Spring, to womanly Summer turning, 
Her dew-drops on each grase-blade strung, 
In the red sunrise burning. 


We trusted then, aspired, believed 





| member that Mr. Oswald was intoxicated, when | 


our attention was attracted to a conversation be- 
tween Mrs. Oswald and another lady, of which 
Lord Charles was the subject: and it was evi- 


dent that Mrs. Oswald spoke of him in no. 


friendly tone. 


“Yes, my lord,”’ said she, ‘“ you may look ; | 


we were certainly talking of your lordship.”’ 
‘You do me much honor, madam.’”’ 
“That is as it may be, my lord: but I was 


trying to do you justice, for my friend said it 
was pride that prevented your singing; but / | 


said (and here she raised her voice to a shriller 
and more ludicrous pitch than usual) yes, | 
said, says I, ‘That is impossible, my dear; it 


cannot be pride; for if a real peer of the realm,’ 


says I, ‘the real thing, condescends to sing and 
amuse the company, surely Lord Charles Bel- 
mour need not be above it, who is only a com- 
monly called, you know.’ "’ 

Instantly, to my consternation, and after- 
wards to his own, Lord Charles, thrown off his 
guard by this sarcasm, echoed her last words, 
and gave her tone and manner so exactly, that 
the effect upon the company was irresistible, 
and a general laugh ensued ;—which, to do him 


| justice, shocked more than it gratified the self- 
| condemned mimic, who could only for a mo- 


ment be provoked to violate the rules of good- 
breeding; and he was completely subdued, 
when Mrs. Oswald, with a degree of forbearance 
and good-humor which exalted her in my 


THE SATURDAY EVENIN 


That earth could be remade to-morrow ;— 
Ah, why be ever undeceived ? 
Why give up faith for sorrow’ 


| esteem, observed, ‘‘ Well, my lord, you have 

| eondeacended to exert your talent for mimicry, 

"| though you would not sing ; and though it was 

at my expense, I am grateful to you, as you 
have contributed to amuse my company.”’ 

‘* Admirably replied !’’ exclaimed my mother. 

’ ‘*Excellent, excellent, bravo!’’ cried Pen- 

= or su we : darves ;—while Lord Charles, admonished, 

5 | penitent, and ashamed, was not slow to re- 

| WOMAN { LOVE | deem himself from the sort of disgrace which 

, ’ | he had incurred. Rising gracefully, and bow- 

AND A WIHIFE’S DUTY. | ing his head on his clasped hands, he solicited 

| her pardon for the liberty which her evident 

good-nature had emboldened him to take, de- 

| claring at the same time, that if she forgave 

| him, it was long before he should forgive him- 

self. 


Oh, thou whose days are yet all spring, 
Trust, blighted once, is past retrieving ; 
Experieace is a dumb, dead thing ; 





_ BY MRS. A. OPIR. 


Lord Martindale was now requested to favor 
the company with a song, and with great good- | 


mature he instantly complied; while Lord 
Charles whispered across to my mother— 

** What a disgrace that fellow is to the peer- | 
age 1°" 

** By his vices, I grant you,” replied my mo- 
ther, “‘ but not by his obliging compliance.”’ 

Lord Charles shrugged up his shoulders, and 
was about to reply, when ‘‘Silence’’ was vocifer- 
ated rather angrily by the lady of the house, 
who had not been blind to the airs which, as 
she said, Lord Charles had given himself the 
whole evening. Lord Martindale, as may be 
supposed, was greatly applauded, on the same 
principle as that mentioned by the poet with 
regard to noble authors : 


** Por if a Lord once own the happy lines, 


And the noisy expressions of admiration which 
rewarded a very mediocre performance did not 
increase the good-humor of our noble guest, 
against whom I saw an attack preparing at the 
bottom of the table. At length a very pretty 


and finding ‘“‘Sir’’ was not sufficient, she add- 
ed, “‘Mr. Belmoar, sir!’’ But some one whis- 
pered, ‘‘He is a lord;’’ on which she said, 
Well, then, my lord, Lord Bel- 
mour;’’ and Lord Charles turned toward the 
pretty speaker, while a half-muttered “ Vul- 
ger animal!’ was audible to my mother and 
myself, and formed a ludicrous contrast to the 
affectedly respectful attention and bent head 
with which he listened to what she had to ob- 
serve. But when he found that the young 
lady was requesting him to sing, and that she 
declared she had a claim on him, his expres- 
sion of mingled hauteur, astonishment, and in- 
dignation, was highly comic, and we, who 
knew him, were eagerly eXpecting his answer, 
when we heard him say, having bowed and 
smirked his hand affectedly to his heart at the 
same time, 

With the greatest pleasure in life; which 
wine, claret or champagne ?”’ 

‘*Dear me,’’ cried the young lady, ‘I did 
not ask you to drink, but to sing, my lord.”’ 

“Oh! Champagne; very good. Carry a 
glass to that young lady.’’ 

But she indignantly rejected it, and re- 
peated her request. 

‘*I beg pardon,’’ replied the impracticable 
Lord Charles, “I thought you said cham- 
pagne; then take claret to the young lady,”’ 
who in vain exerted her voice. He remained 
quite deaf, holding his ear like a deaf person, 
much to the amusement of the company, and 
the confusion of the fair supplicant, who had 
been encouraged by the admiring glances which 
Lord Charles hai till now bestowed on her, to 
think that any request from her would have 
been attended to. 


Thus far Lord Charles's endangered dignity 
had come off with flying colors, as it was no 
great affront to be requested to sing by a pretty 
girl, even though she had told him that he had 
a singing face, and looked like a singer ; for the | 
turn which he had given to her application got 
the laugh on his side, and he was very sure 
that she would not so presume again. But he 


| her offered hand to his lips. 


Mrs. Oswald, who was really as kind-hearted 
as she secmed, readily granted the pardon 
which he asked, and he respectfully pressed 
He did more; 
for while the carriages were called, he sud- 
denly disappeared, and in a moment we could 
have fancied ourselves at the door of Drury- 


lane or Covent-Garden ; for the offered services 


of link-boys, the cries of ‘‘Coach, coach,’’ and 
‘Here your honor,’’? with all the different 
sounds, were heard in the hall; and while the 
guests listened delighted to this new and un- 


expected entertainment, the Oswalds were, I | 


saw, evidently gratified at finding that it pro- 
ceeded from the talent of Lord Charles. Oh, 
the unnecessary humiliation to which pride 
exposes itself! Had he civilly, though firmly | 
refused the young lady’s and Mr. Oswald’s re- | 
quest to sing, and not discovered in the even- 


But the decree was gone forth, and even her 
I was doomed to resign ! 

Not long after Lord Charles had quitted us, 
_I perceived a visible alteration in my mother’s 
appearance. I saw that she ate ‘little, that 


she was very soon fatigued, and that her fine | 


spirits were gone. I had no doubt but that 
she fretted for my anxieties. I therefore la- 
_ bored the more to convince her that | was not 
as uneasy as she thought me. 

But how vainly did I try to veil my heart 
from her penetrating glance! If there be such 
a thing as the art of divination, it is posseased 
by the eagle eye of interested affection, and 
that was hers. 

My mother saw all my secret struggles ; she 
pitied, che resented their cause; and I have 
sometimes feared that she sunk under them. 


One morning, Pendarves on his return from , 


Oswald Lodge came in with a very animated 
countenance, and told us that a new descrip- 
tion of amusement was introduced there, 
namely, archery, and he must beg me to go 
with him the next day, and learn to be an 
archer: ‘‘ Lady Martindale,’’ cried he, ‘‘already 
, shoots like Diana herself.’’ 
“The only resemblance, I should think,”’ 
said my mother, ‘‘which she has to Diana. 
But what do you say to this proposal, Helen’ 
7 must take leave to say that, as your mother, 
you can never go to Oswald Lodge again with 
my consent on any terms: and to engage in 
this new competition, oh! never, never!’’ 
** And why not, madam? 
indelicate in such an exhibition; and I own 
my pride in Helen, as a husband, made me 
wish to see her fine form exhibited in the grace- 
ful action of shooting at atarget. Besides, as 
I really wish if possible to associate her in all 
my amusements, I was delighted to think this 
new pursuit would have led her to join me in 
my visits to the Lodge, and I am really desi- 
rous to know on what grounds you object to 
her obliging me.”’ 
**On account of the company there. Mr. 
and Mrs. Oswald are weak, vain people, fond 
of courting persons of quality; and so as they 
can but be intimate with a Lord and Lady, 
they care not of what description they are. 
| This Lord Martindale is, I find, a man not 
much* noticed by his equals, and as to Lady 
Martindale, the woman who could so expose 
_ her person in the dress of the Statue is not a 
fit companion for my daughter, nor your wife.”’ 

“You are severe, madam; but what says 
Heien ?”” 

“That my mother does not make sufficient 
allowances for the difference of manners and 
ideas between a French and an English wo- 


man; and that dress which shocks us in the | 


former does not necessarily prove incorrectness 
of conduct.” 

‘‘Incorrectness of conduct! and can your 
| mother possibly suppose I would introduce my 
| wife to a woman whom I knew to be incorrect 
in her conduct ?’’ 

‘*No, Seymour, no: I do you more justice. 
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unless they are under the guard of strict prin- 
ciples, are subject to run away instant’y when 
summoned by the voice of pleasure and of error; 





_ and before he set off for the archery ground he 


told me he sincerely repented his promise to 
my mother. 

1 did not reply, but shook my head mourn- 
fully. 

“Psha!’’ said he, “‘ that ever a fine woman 
like you, Helen, should wish to appear in her 
husband's eyes little better than a constant 


_ memento mori! Helen, an arrow cannot fly as 


far in a wet as in a dry day; and a langh- 
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|me; and Pendarves had been this day pre- 
vailed upon to go down tothem. But he bit- 
terly repented his complaisance when he found 
I had heard them talking: though he rejoiced 
in my restored hearing, which had seemed 
| quite gone. He hastily, therefore, dismissed 
_ his visitors, and resumed his station by my 
| bedside. I knew him, and spoke to him ; but 
| damped all his satisfaction by asking for my 
mother, and wondering where she was. He 
/could not answer me, and was doubtful what 
| he ought to reply when he recovered himself. 

At this moment the physician entered ; and 











health had suffered much from his anxiety du- 


_ing eye hits where a tearful one fails. You | hearing what had passed, declared that the | "ing my illness, and he thought the journey 


see I already steal my metaphors from my | sooner he could make me understand what | Would do him good. 


new study. Bat good-bye, sweet Helen! and had happened, and shed tears (for I had shed | 


“‘Then take your wife a journey,”’ cried my 


when I return let me find you a little less none yet,) the sooner I should recover; and | unt, bluntly; “‘she wants it more than you 


dismal.’’ 
This was not the way to make me so; nor’ 


were his daily visita at this seducing house | 
| which began in the morning, and lasted till he 
}came home to dreas for dinner; he then re- 


turned thither to stay till evening. At last he 
chose to dress there, and he did not return till 
night; nor, perhaps, would he have done that, 
had there not been some bouse-breaking in our 
neighborhood, and he was afraid of leaving 
the house so ill-defended. I think that pique 
and resentment had some share in making him 
thus increase in the length as well as con- 
stancy of his visits; for I saw but too clearly 
that he continued offended with my poor mo- 


| he advised his beginning to do it directly. 
Accordingly, when I again asked for her he | 


said : 


“Do you not see my black coat, Helen? and 
do you not remember our loss f’’ 


“Oh, yes; but I thought our mourning for 


” 


“She will not accompany my friends,"’ re- 
plied he; ‘and my word is pledged to go wit! 
| them.”’ 
| “Isa pledge given to friends more sacred 
| than duty to a wife, Mr. Seymour Pen- 


; 


the dear child was over.”’ | darves?"’ 


“You see!’ said Pendarves, mournfally. 
The physician replied: 


“Till her memory is restored, though her | 
| life is spared, a cure is far distant; but perse- | 


vere.”’ 

In a fortnight I was able to take air; bat I 
still wondered where my mother was, though I | 
soon forgot her again. 


There is nothing | 





ther; and I doubted not but that he hadowned | But one day Pendarves asked me if I would 
she was the cause of my refasal to visit at the | go and visit the grave of my child, which I had 
house, and that Lady Martindale had added | not visited for some time. I thankfully com- | 
force to this bitter feeling. plied, and he dragged me in a garden-chair to 

But he soon lost all resentment against my | the church-door. 
beloved parent. Not very long after his pain- | It was not without considerable emotion 
ful conversation with her, I was summoned to | that he supported me to that marble slab 
her, as she was to ill to rise, and had sent for which now covered my mother as wellas my 
medical advice. | child, and I caught some of his trembling agi- 

‘*Go for my husband instantly,’’ cried I. | tation. 

‘My mistress forbade me go for him,” re-| ‘‘ Look there, my poor Helen !”’ said he. 
plied her faithful Juan, (one of my father’s | 1 did look, and read the name of my child. 
manumitted slaves,) ‘‘and I cannot go.” | ** Look lower yet.’’ 

“Then she does not think very ill of Aer-| I did so, and the words “Julia Pen- | 
self?’ said I. darves,’’ with the sad et cetera, met my view, 

‘*No, but I think very bad indeed.”’ and seemed to restore my shattered compre- 

And when I saw her, my fears were as | hension. 


| 


} 


“Ts it a husband’s duty never to stir with- 


| out his wife, madam ?’’ 


“My dear aunt, you forget,"’ said I, “‘ how 
unfit I am to travel; quiet and home suit me 
best."’ 

“It is well they do,’’ said my aunt, and 
Seymour left the room. 

I will pass over the time that intervened be- 
fore Seymour's departure ; suffice that I tried 
to attribute his still frequent absences from 
home to his dislike of his aunt’s society ; and 
in the meanwhile I masked an aching heart 
in smiles, that no one might have the autho- 
rity of my dejected spirits to found an acousa- 
tion of my husband upon. 

At length the day of Seymour’s departure 
arrived, and we had an affectionate, and, on my 
side, a tearful parting; but I recovered myself 


soon ; and though I deeply felt the unkindness 
of his leaving me after my recent affliction, I 
declared it the wisest thing he could do, and 


that I hoped he would find me fat and cheer- 
ful on his return. But I saw that I did not 
make converts of my auditors; and that Lord 
Charles Belmour, who called to inquire after 


strongly excited. 


‘“‘T am going, I am going fast, my child,”’ | 


said she; ‘‘but I do not wish to have Pen- 
darves sent for yet; I wish to have you a little 
while without any divided feelings, and all my 
own once more; when he comes, the wife will 


seduce away the child.” 


‘“‘How can you think so!’’ said I, giving 
way to an agony of grief; ‘‘and how can you 

_ be so barbarous as to tell me you are dying ?"’ 
‘*My poor child! I wished long ago to pre- 


pare you, but you would not be prepared. For 


your sake I still wished to live. You would 
_ have better spared me years ago, Helen! 2 But 
\this is ecrnel; and I will try to behave 
| better.”” 

As soon as her physician arrived, and had 
| felt her pulse, I saw by his countenance that 


| But it is my duty to inform you that it is sus- he was considerably alarmed; and the first 


ing his haughty contempt for the company and pected this person is Lord Martindale’s mis- | feeling of my heart was to send for my hus- 


his host, or insulted his hostess, he needed not 
to have condescended to an expiatory exhibi- | 
tion, from which under other circumstances his 
pride would have properly revolted. 

Thus ended this to me disagreeable evening, 


tress only, not his wife.”’ 
** Not his wife !’’ interrupted Seymour. 
‘No, so I am informed. As to him, you 


| know his character is so infamous that one can 


| wonder at nothing he does; and he has been 


which extended far into the morning. The | *™spected of being a spy for the French con- 
drive home was pleasant; for Lord Charles | vention, as well as the lady.”’ 


having reconciled himself to himself by his| ‘‘Madam,”’ said Seymour, ‘(I thought you 


ample amende honorable, and by the generous 
candor with which he received our reproofs, 
thought he was privileged to indulge his less 
amiable feelings by turning some of the com- 
pany into ridicule, and exhibiting them to the 
very life before us. I must own that I again 
felt an ungenerous pleasure in some part of the 
entertainment, namely his mimicry of Lady 
Martindale, which I vainly endeavored to sub- 
due, and I was glad that, as Pendarves rode 
on the box, he did not witness my degradation, 
I must add, that both my mother and myeelf 
were gratified to observe that Lord Charles 
forbore to mimic our kind but vulgar host and 
hostess ; and my mother took care to let him 
know indirectly that his delicacy was not lost 
upon her. 


Another performance was fixed for that day 
week; the original Letitia Hardy, however, 


was expected, and most gladly did I offer to | 


resign my part to her. Still, 1 was mortified 
to see with how little concern Pendarves heard 
me offer my resignation, and saw it accepted. 
Alas! not even Lord Charles’s and my mo- 
ther’s joy at my being removed from a situa- 
tion which they thought unworthy of me, 
could reconcile me to his indifference on the 
subject. 

The next day Lord Charles was to leave us; 


had been above listening to tales like these, 
and I cannot think myself justified in acting 
upon them. On the contrary, by taking my 
wife to the Lodge, I think it right to show my 
disregard of them, especially as by staying 
away, and by her distant manner when there, 
| Helen has already injured the character of 
Lady Martindale, and made even my attentions 
to her the source of calumny. This the afflicted 
lady told me with tears and lamentations, and 
Helen’s renewed visits can alone repair the in- 
jury her absence has done.”’ 

‘*So, then, this is the real reason of your 
wishing to make Helen a sharer in your amuse- 
| ments, and to exhibit her fine form to advan- 
| tage!’’ exclaimed my mother, indignantly. 
‘* But, Mr. Pendarves, if your constant visits 
| are injurious to the fame of this afflicted lady, 
| you know your remedy—discontinue them ; for 
never, with my consent, shall my virtuous 
| daughter lend her assistance to shield any one 
| from the infamy which they deserve.’’ 
| Deserve, madam !’’ cried Seymour, as in- 
| dignant as she was: ‘repeat that, and, spite of 

the love and reverence I bear you, I shall exert 

| a husband's lawful authority, and see who 
| dares dispute it.’ 

** Not J,’’ she replied, folding her arms sub- 

| missively on her breast, ‘and still less that 


| 





but I saw that his departure was more wel- | POOF trembling girl. No, Pendarves, my only 
come to my husband than to my mother and | Te80urce now is supplication and entreaty ; and 
myself. In the morning he had requested Pen- | | conjure you, by the dear name of your be- 
darves to walk with him round the grounds, loved mother, and by the memory of past fond 
and they returned, I observed, with disturbed and endearing circumstances and hours, to 








was not to be let off so easily; for Mr. Oswald, | 
who, being almost ‘‘as drunk as a lord,’’ felt | 
himself quite as great as one, now came be- | 
hind Lord Charles, and giving him a sound- | 
ing blow across the back, exclaimed with an | 
oath, 

‘*Come, now, Be!mour, there is a good fellow, 
do sing, for I have heard you are a comical dog 
when you like.”’ 

If a look could have annihilated, that in- 
stant would the little fat man have disappeared 
from off the face of the earth. The glance of 
Lord Charles was powerless even to wound Mr. 
Oswald; and he was equally unmoved when, 
scorning even to answer his importunate host, 
our friend suddenly addressed my mother, say- 
ing, 

‘*T think, Mrs. Pendarves, vou desired me to 
call your carriage ?"’ 

**You are mistaken, my lord,’’ replied my 
mother, with a reproving look which he well 
understood ; and his tormentor was going to 
aseail him again, when Seymour, to relieve 

ord Charles, drew hi 


| 


| 


into conversation ; and I 
pad just advised the »-ill-irritated guest to re- 


countenances. 


Lord Charles then called, and sat some time 
with my mother. What passed between them | 
I do not know; but their parting was even | 
affectionate, and his with me was distinguished | 
from all Gur other partings by a degree of emo- 
tion for which I could not account. 


| 


‘*How I shall miss you !"’ said I, softened by 
his dejection. 

‘Thank you! I can better bear to leave you 
now :"’ and springing into his carriage he drove 
off, and I felt forlorn; for I felt that I had lost 
a friend: and I also felt that I wanted one 
who, like him, had some check over my hus- | 
band. 

What more shall I say of this painful period 
of my life; for which however, painful as it | 
was, I would gladly have exchanged that which 
soon followed; one day was a transcript of the 
other. Pendarves, ever good-natured and kind 
while he was at home, seemed to think that he | 
was thereby justified in leaving me continually ; 
but, as I was not of that opinion, to use a 
French phrase, je ceperissas a rue dail; and 
though I affected to be cheerfal, my mother 
saw that my feelings were undermining my 
existence. But not even to her would | com- 


plain of my husband, and she respected my- 


silence too much to wish me to break it. How- 
ever, she was with me—she, I felt, never would 
forsake me, or love me less; and while I had 
her, I was far from being completely miserable. 
Alas! what was she not to me? friend, coun- 
sellor, comforter! 


| soothing if you grant my prayer. 


grant the prayer of a dying woman, and not to 
force your wife to this abode of revelry and 
riot. I feel my days are already numbered ; 
and when I am taken from you, bitter will be 
your recollections, if you refuse, my son, and 
I know you, 
Seymour, and I know that you cannot do any 
great cruelty without great remorse.’’ 

It was some moments before Pendarves 
could speak ; at length he said: 

** Your request alone would have been suffi- 
cient, without your calling up such agonizing 
ideas. Helen, my best love, teil your mother 
you shall never go to Oswald Lodge again.”’ 

He then put his handkerchief to his eyes, 
and rushed out of the room. 

‘* The foolish boy’s heart is in the right place 
still,’’ said my mother, giving way to tears, but 
smniling at the same time. 

But I, alas! could neither smile nor speak. 
She had called herself a dying woman, and 


through the rest of the day I could do nothing | 


but look at and watch her, and go out of the 
room to weep; and my night was passed in 
wretchedness and prayer. 


| band, for him on whom I had been accustomed 
| to rely in the hour of affliction. But I dared 
‘not, after what had passed ; and I tried to rally 
all the powers of my mind to meet the im- 
pending evil, while I raised my thoughts to 
Him who listens to the cry of the orphan. 

The physician had promised to come again 
in the evening. He did so; and then I learnt 
that there was indeed no hope; and I also 
learnt, by the agony of that moment, that I 
had in reality hoped till then; and, more like 
an automaton than aught alive, I sat by the 
now fast-exhausting sufferer. 

Pendarves returned at night, and heard with 
anguish uncontrollable, not only that my mo- 
ther was dying, but had forbidden that he 
should be sent for; and he arrived at the house 
in a state little short of distraction, nor could 
he be kept from the chamber of death. 

His countenance, as he stood at the foot of 
the bed, told all the agony of his mind. They 
tell me so, for | saw him not; I could only 
see that object whom I was soon to behold no 
more ! 

My mother knew him; read, no doubt, all 
his wild wan look expressed; and smiling 
kindly, held out her hand to him. He was in- 
stantly on his knees by her bedside; and she 
seemed, from the look she gave him, to feel all 
the maternal love for him revive which she 
had experienced through life. 

Your husband, my dear friend, now came to 
perform his interesting duty, and we left her 
alone with him. 

Oh! what a night succeeded! but Pen- 
darves felt more than I. My faculties were be- 
numbed; I had made such unnatural efforts 
for some time past to appear cheerful, while 
my heart was breaking, that I was too much 
exhausted to be able to endure this new de- 
mand on my fortitude and strength; therefore 
already was that merciful stupor coming over 
me, which saved, I firmly believe, both my life 
and my reason. 

My mother frequently, during that night, 
joined my hand in that of Pendarves, grasped 
them thus united, while her eyes were raised 
to Heaven in prayer, but spoke not. At length, 
however, just as the last moment was ap- 
proaching, she faltered out, 

“Seymour, be kind, be very kind to my 
poor child ; she has only you now.’’ 

He replied by clasping me to his breast; and 
in one moment more, all was over! 

You know what followed ; you know that 
for many weeks I was blessedly unconscious of 
everything, and that I lay between death and 
life under the dominion of fever. My first re- 
turn of consciousness and of speech showed it- 
| self thus :—I heard voices below, and recognized 
them, no doubt, as female voices; for I drew 
back the curtain, and asked my mother’s faith- 
fal Alice whose voice I heard. But the joy my 
speaking gave the poor creature was instantly 
damped, for I added—*‘‘ But I conclude it is my 
/ mother’s voice, and I dare say she will be here 





In a moment the whole agonizing truth rush- 
| ed upon my mind; and throwing myself on 
| the cold stone, I called upon my departed pa- 
| rent, and wept till I was deluged in tears, and 
| had sobbed myself into the stillness of ex- 
| haustion. 

‘Thank God, thou art restored, my beloved, 
| and all will yet, I trust, be well,” said my hus- 


| band, as he bore me away. 


From that time my memory returned, and 
| with it so acute a feeling of what I had lost, 
that I fear I was ungrateful enough to regret 
| my imbecility. 

I now insisted on hearing details of all that 
had occurred since my illness; and I found 
that my uncle and aunt had come down to at- 


;my health, absolutely started when he found 
|that Seymour was gone away on a journey. 
| ITcould not bear this, but left the room ;— 
for I could not, would not, either by look 
|or word, blame my husband; and I could 
/not bear to observe that he was blamed by 
others. 

At the end of three weeka, my uncle came 
down to fetch his wife; and I heard, with a 
| satisfaction which I could not conceal, that my 
| uncle hoped he should be able to prove that 
Lady Martindale, as she was called, was a spy 
of the Convention, and that he could get her 
| sent out of the country on the Alien Bill—for 
that she was undoubtedly the mistress, not the 
| wife, of Lord Martindale. I also learned that 


tend the funeral of my mother, and that Lord | Lord Charles had been indefatigable in using 
Charles had attended uninvited, to pay her | his exertions and his interest to effect this 
that tribute of respect—nor had he returned to Purpose, in hopes, as my aunt said, of opening 
London till my life was declared out of dan- ™Y husband's eyes; and she thought, when 
ger. How deeply I felt this attention! I also | he saw that his uncle and his friend were thus 
heard that the ladies at the Lodge pestered | active and watchful to save him from perdition, 
my husband with letters, to prevail on him to | that he could not refuse to be convinced and 


spare his sensibility the pain of following my 
lost parent to the grave; but that, however he 


saved, 
Alas! we none of us as yet knew Pendarves. 


shrunk from the task, he had treated their re- | We did not know that in proportion to consci- 
quest with the utmost disregard, saying that if ous strength of mind is the capacity of convic- 
he had no other motive, the certainty that he | tion, and that no one is so jealous of interfe- 


| 


sufficient. 


When I was quite restored to strength, both 
of mind and body, Pendarves gave me the key 


sealed up. My mother left no will, as she 
wished me to inherit everything ; but in a lit- 
tle paper directed to Pendarves, she desired 
that an income might be settled on Juan and 
Alice, which would make them comfortable and 
independent for life; that her friends, the De 
Waldens, might have some memorial of her 
given to them; and that Lord Charles might 
have her travelling writing-desk.”’ 

Oh! what overwhelming feelings I endured 
while looking over papers, containing a sketch 
of her life—her reflections and prayers, when 
I married Pendarves—a character of Lady He- 
len, her husband, and of my father—and many 
fragments, all indicative of a mother’s love 
and a mother’s anxiety. But tender sorrow 
was suspended by curiosity, when I found one 
letter from Ferdinand De Walden! It was evi- 
dently written in answer to one from her, in 
which she had described me as suffering deep- 
ly, but, on principle, trying to appear cheerful, 
and for her sake dutifully trying to conceal 
from her the agony of my heart. What else 
had she said, was very evident from the parts 
of the letter which I transcribe—translating it 
from the French: 

“*Yes! you only, I believe, do me justice, I 
should have been a more devoted husband than 
Pendarves, having my affections built, I trust, 
on a firmer foundation than his—viz.: a puri- 
fying faith, and its results, pure habits. Still, 
I know not how to excuse his conduct towards 
such an angel! for, oh! that faded cheek, and 
that shrunk form—that dejection of spirits 
from a mother’s sorrows which seem to have 
alienated Aim, would have endeared her to me 
still more fondly—’’ 


I had resolution enough, my dear friend, to 
pause here, and read no more; nay, distrusting 
my own strength, I had the courage to commit 
the dangerous letter to the flames—and that 
was, indeed, an exertion of duty. 


I shall pass lightly and rapidly over the 
next few months. My husband gradually re- 
sumed his intercourse at the Lodge, while I, 
to conceal as much as possible his neglect, 
paid and received visits; and Mrs. Ridley and 
my aunt were by turns my guests, for I had 
now lost my dread of the latter. She had 


cept that she believed my husband more cri- 
minal than I did or could think him, and that 





of my mother’s papers, which he had carefully | 


nothing to tell but what I knew already, ex- | 


was doing what J should have wished, was | Te? and so averse to being proved in the 


| wrong, as those who are most prone to err and 
most conscious of weakness. My uncle and 
aunt went away in high spirits, at the idea 
of the good which was going to accrue to 
me from their exertions; and left me much 
cheered in my prospects, little thinking of the 
blow which these exertions were ensuring to 


me. 

My husband wrote to me on his journey 
about twice a week; but as he rarely did so 
till the post was just going out, or the horses 
were waiting, I was convinced either that he 
had lost all remains of tenderness for me, or 
that, conscious of acting ill, he could not bear 
to write. 

When he had been gone two months, I was 
expecting his arrival in London every day, 
and with no small anxiety; for my uncle had 
written me word that as soon as Annette 
Beauvais (for that was her real name) arri- 
ved in town, she would be seized by the 
officers employed by government, and be ship- 
ped off directly for Altona, whither Lord Mar- 
tindale, who was reckoned a dangerous, dis- 
loyal subject, would be advised to accompany 
her. 

But while I was pleasing myself with the 
idea that Pendarves, when convinced of the 
real character of those with whom he associa- 
ted so intimately, would return to me, thank- 
ful for the discovery, and that in the detected 
courtesan and spy he would forget the fascina- 
ting companion, a very different end was pre- 
paring for the well-intentioned plan of our 
friend and relation. 


Pendarves, not choosing to fail in respect to 
his uncle, and resolved to consider himself as 
on good terms with him, called at his house 
in Stratford Place; but unfortunately found 
ouly Mrs. Pendarves. The consequence you 
may easily foresee. She reproached him with 
his cruel neglect of his wife, and then tri- 
umphed in the approaching discomfiture of 
that wicked woman who had lured him from 
her; informing him, with great exultation, 
that his uncle had procured her arrestation ; 
that she would be taken up directly, and sent 
abroad ; and that his angel-wife was expect- 
ing his return to her with eager and affection 
ate love. 

“And was my wife privy to this injustice 
and this outrage?’’ asked Pendarves, with a 
faltering voice and a flashing eye. 
| ‘To be sure she was.’’ 

“Then she may expect me, madam, but I 
| will never return !”’ Having said this, he 
-rushed from the house, and hurried back to 














I positively forbade her ever to name him to the lodgings. He found Lady Martindale, as 


presently.’’ 


| me again. I also visited you, and did all I 


she still persisted in calling herself, in fita, and 


The next day I found my husband cold and 
sullen in manner ; and I suspected that, having 
engaged to bring me to Oswald Lodge, he was 
mortified and ashamed to go thither without 
me, and would, I doubted not, make some ex- 
cuse for my staying away which was not strict- 
ly true. 

No one could feel more strongly or more vir- 
tuously than Pendarves; but good feelings, 


Alice, bursting into tears, replied, 
“Your blessed mother never can come | 
now.”’ 


‘Oh, but by-and-by will do;’’ and I closed | 


_ could to fly from a feeling of conscious desola- 


tion which was ever present to me since I lost 


/my mother. In all other afflictions, I had her 


to rely upon—I had her to soothe and to com- 


my eyes again. fort me; but who had I to console me for the | 


Lord Martindale threatening, but in vain. The 
warrant was executed, and the lady forced to 
set off, her lord having a hint given him, which 
made his retreat advisable also. 


‘*You shall not go alone, my friends,'’ said 


Alice now ran down to call my husband, and | 
tell him what had passed. The voices I heard 
were those of Mrs. Oswald and Lady Martin- 
dale, who had called every day to inquire for | 


loss of her? on whose never-to-be-abated ten- Pendarves as soon as he saw that their banish- 
derness could I rely? Other ties, if destroyed, ment was certain; “and as my family have 


may be formed again ; but we can have parents presumed to procure your exile, they shall find 
only once—and I had lost my mother, my sole that they have exiled me too.”’ 
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Bo saying, he left the house, obtained « pass- 
port as an American, which you know he was, 
as well as myself, by birth, and soon overtaking 
them, he travelled with them, and embarked 
with them for Altona. 

He wrote te me from the port whence they 
embarked, and such a letter! I thought I 
should never have held up my head after it. 
He reproached me for joining the mean cabal 
against an injured and innocent woman, and 
declared that as I and his uncle had caused 
her exile, he felt it his duty to soothe and to 
share it. 

In a posteript, he told me he had frawn for 
all the money that was in his banker’s hands, 
before he set out on his journey ; that he wish- 
ed me to let our house, and remove into my 
mother's, which was still empty; that he 
trusted I would not let him want in a foreign 
land, for in some respects he knew I could be 
generous ; but he feared the income of his for- 
tane must be appropriated to the payment of 
his debts, which were so many, he feared he 
could not return, even if he wished to, except 
at the danger of losing his personal liberty.— 
He trusted, therefore, that I would join my 
uncle in settling his affairs; and if he wanted 
money to support him, he knew I would spare 
him some out of the fortune which came to 
me on the death of my mother, the income of 
which I, and I alone, could receive. 

In the midst of the wretchedness inflicted 
by this letter—for it was my nature to cling to 
hope—I eagerly caught at the high idea of my 
conjugal virtues which this cruel letter im- 
plied ; and I trusted that, when intimate asso- 
ciation had completely unmasked this syren 
and her paramour, he would prize me the more 
from contrast, and hastem home to receive my 
eagerly bestowed forgiveness. But the order 
to let the house was so indicative of a separa- 


tion meant to be long, if not eternal, that again | 
and again I went from hope to despair. But 


there was one sorrow converted into rejoicing. 
Till now I had grieved that my mother was no 
more, but now I rejoiced to think that this last 
terrible blow was spared her; that she did not 
live to witness the grief of her worse than wi- 
dowed daughter, nor to see the degradation of 
the beloved son of her idolized Lady Helen.— 
Degradation didI say? Yes; but I still per- 
sisted to excuse my husband, and would not 
own, even to myse/f, that he was without ex- 
cuse for his conduct. I thought it was generous 
in him not to forsake his friends in their dis- 
tress, nor would I allow any one to Aint at the 
probability that his female companion was his 
mistress. 

I also resolved to justify his reliance on my 
exertions and my generosity. I wrote to my 
uncle, I made myself acquainted with all his 
embarrassments, I dismissed every servant but 
Alice and Juan, and I set apart two-thirds of 
my own income also for the payment of the 
debts. 

My uncle would fain have interfered, and 
aivanced me the money; but I had a pride 
and a pleasure in making sacrifices for my 
husband’s sake, and I wished Mr. Pendarves 
to leave him money in his will, as a resource 
for him when he should return to England, 
and I should be no more; forI fancied that I 
was far gone in a rapid decline. But I mis- 
took nervous symptoms, the result of a dis- 
tressed mind, for consumptive ones; and to 
my great surprise, when I had arranged my 
husband's affairs, and had, while so employed, 
been forced to visit London once or twice, and 
associate with the friends who loved and ho- 
nored me, my pain of the side decreased, my 
pulse became slower, my appetite returned, 
and I recovered something of my former ap- 
pearance. But it was now the end of the win- 
ter of 1793, and the Reign of Terror had long 
been begun in France, while we heard from 
every quarter that the English there were in 
the utmost danger on account of the unpopu- 
larity of the English Government ; that all were 
leaving France who could get away; and Pen- 
darves was gone to Paris! But then he was an 
American. Still, I could not divest myself of 
fears for his life; and the horrible idea of his 
pining in a foreign land, in a prison and in 
poverty, (for though he had written to say he 
was arrived in Paris, he had not drawn for mo- 
ney, nor given his address,) haunted me con- 
tinually. To be brief: you know how the idea 
of my husband’s danger took entire possession 
of my imagination, till I conceived it to be my 
daty to set off for Paris. 

You remember that you and your husband 
both dissuaded me from the rash and hazard- 
ous undertaking: and that I replied, ‘I have 
now but one object of interest in the world, 
the husband of my love! True, a romantic 
generosity, and what he calls just resentment, 
have led him for the present to forsake his 
country and me; but thatis no reason why I 
should forsake Aim, and who knows but that 
the result of my self-devotion may restore him 
to me more attached than ever!’’ You know 
that you listened, admired and almost encou- 
raged me, and that you have always considered 
this determination as the crown of my conjugal 
glory, and held it up as a bright example of a 
wife’s duty. But, my dear friend, my own so- 
bered judgment, and the lessons of experience, 
together with reproof from lips that never can 
deceive, and a judgment that can rarely err, 
have convinced me that I rather violated than 
performed a wife's duty when I set off on this 
romantic expedition to France. 


No, if ever I deserved the character of a good | 


wife, it was from the passive fortitude and 
the patient spirit with which I bore up against 
neglect, wounded affectians, and slighted ten- 
derness. It was the sense of duty which led 
me to throw a veil over my husband's faults, 
which held him up when his own errors had 
cast him dows, and which led me still, in 
strict compliance with my marriage vows, to 


obey and honor him by all a wife's attentions, | 
even when ! feared that he deserved not my | 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) ’ 


esteem. 
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ports 
| wheat and flour. 

The Emperor of China is to have conferred 
jon him the Grand Cordon of Saint Vladimir 
| from Russia, and the Legion of Honor of 
France. 


| by the King in person on the 20th ult. 
the King expressed a hope that the 
| States General would receive favorably the 
measures concerted to abolish slavery in the 
| Dutch Colonies. 
The Spanish Government has ordered a new 
| reinforcement of 3,000 seeps, and all the large 
vessels of war unemploy 
diately to Cuba. 


| LiverPoo: Breapstcrrs Market, Sept. 24.— 
| Breadstuffs dali and declining. Flour very dull, 
and holders are pressing their stocks on the mar- 
| ket. The market closed with a declining ten- 
_ dency, though quotations are lly unchanged. 
, Wheat is quiet. Corn is dull and quotations are 
' nominal— . Bigland, Athya & Co.'s circular 
, quotes a decline of Is. on the week. 
| Lrverpoot Provision Market, Sept. 24.—The 
market closes dull. Beef is heavy; Pork quiet ; 
Bacon quiet, with a decline, chiefly on inferior 
qualities. Lard dull. Sugar is steady. 
| The money market is decidedly easier. The bul- 
lion in ghe Bank of England has increased £433, - 
000 since the previous return. 





Tue daisy teacheth lowliness of mind ; 
The chamomile, we should be patient still ; 
The rue, our hate of vice’s poison ill ; 
The woodbine, that we should our friendship 
hold, 
Our hope the savory in the bitterest cold. 
—Henry Peachum, 1600. 


#@- Look not mournfully into the past,— 
it cannot return: wisely improve the present— 
it is thine; go forth to meet the shadowy fu- 
ture without fear, and with a manly heart.— 
Lony fellow. 

fem \t is a hard matter for a man to lie all 


over, nature having provided King’s evidence | 


in almost every member. The hand will 
| sometimes act as a vane to show which way 
the wind blows, when every feature is set the 
other way, and the knees will smite together, 
and sound the alarm of fear under a fierce 
countenance. 


| / 
YOUNG HOPEFUL (/oquacious). 


j Ou, father—father, ever dear, 


| To my young mind 'tis not quite clear 


Why straps you on your trowsers wear. 
| 


| 


PATERFAMILIAS. 
To keep my trowsers down, my dear. 


HOPEFUL. 
Then what are braces for, mon pere ? 


THE GOVERNOR (majestically). 
To keep my trowsers up, my dear. 
Exit Pater, soliloquising. 
What curious questions children ask— 
To answer them is quite a task. 
—Punch. 


and is continually punished by the total in- 
sensibility of the obliged person.— Emerson. 
pe@® Tue Hriont or Iupupeyce.——Taking 
shelter from a shower in an umbrella shop.— 
Punch. 
jam * Will you have it rare or well done ?’’ 
said an Englishman to an Irishman, a few 


beef. ‘I love it well done iver since I am in 


enough we used to ate in Ireland.’ 


OLD LETTERS. 
Fragile creations of still frailer man 
That men outlast ; 
Though to eternity, from whence he came, 
The scribe be past. 


brown leaves, 
That speak as autumn’s do ; 
They cry of death and sorrow 
To me, to you. 


Ja Whatever does not concern us is con- 
cealed from us.— Emerson. 


2 Socrates, when asked what was the 


plied—‘‘To be what you appear to be.”’ 
j#@ V'lsraeli, speaking of the society of 
refined and charming women, says :—‘‘It is an 


even if it does not produce any more violent 
effects. It refines taste, quickens the percep- 


flexibility to your intellect.’’ 

p@ FPraseum’s Errraru.—‘‘The body of 
Bepjamin Franklin, printer, like the cover of 
an old book, its contents torn out, and stript 





worms; yet the work itself shall not be lost, 


| for it will appear once more in a new and more 


beautiful edition, corrected and amended by 
the author.’’ Written by himself a few hours 
before he died, 17th of April, 1790, aged 
eighty-four. 

J®@ A beautiful form is better than a beau- 
tiful face ; a beautiful behavior is better than 
a beautiful form; it gives a higher pleasure 





than statues or pictures; it is the finest of the 


, fine arts. — Emerson. 


p@® A Youre Lapr’s Descairtiox or a Stor» 
at Ssa.—The sun went down like a ball of dull 
fire, in the midst of smearing clouds of red- 
currant jam. The wind began to whistle 


p@® The following advertisement appears in | worse than any of the lowest orders of society 


the St. Louis Republican : 

“ Engaged.—Miss Anna Gould to John Can- 
dal, City Marshal, both of Leavenworth, K. T. 

“From this time henceforth and forever— 
until Miss Anna Gould becomes a widow—all 
young gentlemen are requested to withdraw 
their particular attentions.’’ 

gm Convince a wise man of his error, and 
he will thank you; convince a fool, and he 
will insult you. 


‘in a shilling gallery. Every wave was sud- 
_denly as big and high as Primrose Hill. The 
cords of the ship snapped like bad stay-laces. 
No best Genoa velvet was ever blacker than 
| the firmament, and not even the voices of the 
ladies calling for the stewardess were heard 
"above the orchestral crashing of the elemeuts. 
—VJerrold. 

@@ You had better find out one of your 


| own weaknesses, than ten of your neighbor's, 


, to proceed imme- | 


j#@ The expectation of gratitude is mean, | 


days ago, as he was cutting a piece of roast | 


this counthry,’’ replied Pat, ‘‘for it was rare | 


Oh, there are tongues within those dry 


best mode of gaining a high reputation, re- | 


acquaintance which, when habitual, exercises | 


a great influence over the tone of the mind, | 74). City that Brigham Young has received a | 


tibilities, and gives, as it were,a graceand | - - : : ne 
: 7 736 , Wives in conversation with a Gentile, when she | 


of its lettering and gilding, lies here, food for | 


| a 
Tur law for the of steamboat 
| sengers has greatly diminished the loss of 
and property on our rivers. For five years 
| Vious to its passage the mumber of steam 
explosions was 50, with the loss of 
+y the five years wot a) 
of explosions has ’ 
from all disasters 346. A similar law enacted 
| by this and other governments, the commerce | 
| of which forms a lange part of its trade, might | 
be advantageously extended to ps 
| upon the Atlantic. 
| Cuma.—The advices from Canton by the last 
| Euro arrivals show a very bad 
| caters inrotieer serving ot Canton describe 
uerors. An officer at 
covered attacks made upon the soldiers when 
in detached parties, and their frequent assassi- 
| nation. The Chinese, it appears, the graves 
' of the and then stealthily fall upon and 
kill them, cutting off their h and carrying | 
them away. 

CorrER Heap Sxaxe Evactatep From A CaiLp’s 

| Sromacu.—The Cleveland Review says that on 
Friday week, a son of Captain Connelly, about 

fourteen years of age, was meneeds Wy passage 
through his bowels, of a ‘‘ copper-head snake, 
a foot and a half long. How it found its way 
into his stomach is a matter of conjecture mere- 
ly. The boy for a a time had a ravenous 
appetite, which exci notice, and had fre- 
quently spoken of feeling ‘‘something crawl- 
ing in his body.” 

mister To Spary.—Hon. William Preston, of 

Kentucky, formerly a member of Congress 
from the Louisville district, has been appoint- 
ed United States Minister to the Court of Ma- 
drid. 
' will soon de to begin his duties. 

Aenean goat oe Cass’s decided letter 
to the Nicaraguan government has produced 
its effect. The minister from that country has 
disavowed, in the fullest manner, the intention 
of his government to insult or give offence to 
the United States in the Belly negotiations, or 
in language used with — to the govern- 
ment or people of this republic. 

Ir was the desire of the Administration that 
Gen. Denver should recall his resignation of the 

| Governorship of Kansas, but he declined doing 
so. 

Tue U. Marshal of New York has arrest- 


s. 
ed, at New Bedford, the mate and four of the 


= 


crew of the brig Haidee, which, after landing | Wheel, shutting it entirely from view. Below 


9) slaves on the Cuban coast, near Careenas, 
was scuttled and sunk, off Montauk. The 
Haidee was a New Belford vessel. 


Mai. Rosser Arrestep.—Levi Long, post- | 
master at Pleasant Union, Pa., was arrested on | 


Monday week, on a charge of purloining mo- 
ney letters from the mails. 
to jail. 

Water tx Texan Desert.—The project of ob- 
taining water on Llano Estacado, by means of 
Artesian wells, has proved a failure. The ap- 
a wap has been used up, and Captain 
Pope has abandoned his machinery and return- 
ed to his regular duty in the army. 
was reached, to be sure, in some of the borings ; 
but it was of very bad quality, and would no- 
where rise nearer to the surface than a hun- 
dred and eighty feet. 

Tus Hoe Market.—About 2,000 head of hogs 
were sold at Cincinnati, Ohio, during the past 
week, at $5,50 nett, to be delivered the last 
two weeks of November and the first two 
| weeks of December, and there is some demand 
at this rate. 

Tue line of steamers between Liverpool and 
New York and Boston, known as the Cunard 
line, commenced running eighteen years ago, 
and have continued ever since to make their 
trips regularly, excepting a short interval du- 
ring the Crimean war, when they were charter- 
ed > the British government. They leave on 
each side once a week, and carry a large num- 
ber of passengers—averaging two hundred 
souls on board each trip. During all these years 
| not a single life has been lost by any casualty on 
board these vessels. The Columbia is the only 
one of their ships that has been lost—she 
stranded on a reef near Halifax, in a fog—pas- 
sengers and crew all rescued. 

Dvurine the seventeenth century, the patents 
granted for inventions in England were 250 ; in 
the next hundred years they amounted to 2,500, 
| and in the first fifty years of the present cen- 

tury they had exceeded 250,000. 
| Dew Covrtixe.—On Saturday night, 2d inst., 
| a spruce young fellow from somewhere about 
| Quincy, Pennsylvania, went to Port Providence 
to pay his devoirs to his duleinea. It appears 
|in their long and tedious courting they fell 
asleep. The mahogany table, on which the 
candle was left burning, took fire, and was 
considerably injured before they awoke. Young 

| folks, take advice, and do not prolong your sit- 
| ting to an unreasonable hour. Let your court- 
| ship be short and sweet. 
Ratuer Hieu-rricep.—A. Keene Richards, of 
_ Georgetown, Kentucky, has determined to pur- 
chase the celebrated English race-horse, Fish- 
erman, and bring him to this country.— 
The price to be paid for him is $30,000. 

Oxs printer recently shot another in‘Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, for calling him a ‘‘d—d rat,”’ 
and finally striking him in the face. 

Massacuusetts.—The Democrats of the eighth 
district have nominated B. F. Butler, of Lowell, 
for Congress. The Republicans of the third 
Congressional district have nominated Charles 
Francis Adams. 

Tag Fores or Exampie.—A new trade is said | 
to be springing up between the Utah and 
Piedes Indians of Utah Territory, that of buy- 
ing and selling squaws. They have, no doubt, 








| hour. 
edge of the wharf, or about twenty-five feet | 


} 


He has accepted the appointment, and | 


He was committed | 


| ferrin 
Water | ¥4* 5 


It is stated that the yellow fever patients in | 





pital over their heads. It was a sort of kill-or- | 
cure remedy, that we hope may not often be | 


1.571 lives. | tried, but there can be no doubt that the ex- | 
the number | Citement, the fresh air, and the burning up of | 


loss of life old and infectious places may have been highly 
| beneficial. 
i 


Exection ry a Moxasrery.—On the 17th ult., 
an election for Abbot was held at the Abbey of 
St. Vincent, near Latrobe, Westmoreland co., | 
Pa., when the Rev. Boniface Wimmer was una- 


‘nites 


nimously re-elected Abbot. He is now Abbot | 


Taz Howarp Assoctarion at New Orleans | 
have issued another notice warning strangers 
to keep away from the city till the yellow fever , 

decreased. The existence of the fever 
seems to be now dependent on the influx of 
strangers, who rapidly fall victims. 


Tue Novet Streamsuir built by the Messrs. 
Winans, Baltimore, to cross the ocean in six 
days, is being launched. The process is aslow | 
one, the vessel being launched sideways, and 
is moved down her ways by the force of two | 
large screws, at the rate of about five feet per 

Monday afternoon she had reachedthe 


from her original position. She was then about | 
sixty or seventy feet from the end of the ways. 
This queer looking craft attracts a great deal of | 
notice. The Baltimore Sun describes the pro- | 
pelling machinery as follows : 

‘* Take a plain flat ring off your finger and 
run it on to the middle of a cigar, upon which | 
it is to revolve freely by a power applied in- | 
side, which in the vessel consists of four steam | 
engines placed amidships. Now to this ring 
attach at equal distances all round it flanges set 
at an angle adapted to act upon the water as | 
propellers, striking the water by the swift and | 
powerful revolution of the wheel around the | 
ody of the vessel. This wheel is covered all | 
around by-a belt of iron broad enough to cn- 
close the wheel and extend some four feet on 
each side beyond it; this belt is supported by 
plates of iron standing edgewise from the sur- 
face of the vessel, to which they are rivetted. 
These plates of iron divide the space under the 
| belt on each side of the wheel into compart- 
| ments, and these compartments above the 
| water line are again closed at the side next the 


the water line they are, of course, open to ad- 
/mit the free action of the wheel upon the 
water.” s 
Wu Love.—A case of “love at first sight’ | 
is recorded by the London Court Circular in a | 
story of aman “ who is now in St. Luke’s mad- 


CTOBER 16, 1858. 


, decom 








_ house, and has been detained there ever since 
|the occurrence took place, which consigned | 
| him to its walls. Lady was exquisitely 

fair, so singularly graceful that it was difficult | 
for the eye of man to behold her without pre 


g her to any other of her sex. A porter | 
ent from a railway terminus to this lady | 
by her brother; this man, the present occupant | 
of St. Luke’s, got to the door in Paris Lane just | 


; 
| as the beauty alighted out of her carriage from 


| pipes for the Washington aqueduct, was yes- 


an airing in Hyde Park. The man, who had | 
never seen Lady as she was then trip- | 
ping up stairs, asked a servant for the lady to 
whom the letter was directed, and was answer- 
ed, he might give the letter to him for his 
lady. On the poor fellow’s refusal, as he was 
ordered to deliver it into her own hands, he 
was shown into her apartment. The man, be- | 
ing with the lady alone whilst she was em- 
ployed reading the letter, fixed his eyes on her 
intently, as if lost in thought; but before she 
had done reading it, he violently, and with 
transport, flew into her arms, and gave her 
numberless devouring kisses. Lady 

was so surprised that she lost the power of 
crying out; but in the struggle with such a 
sudden and strange lover, she caught hold of 
the string of the bell, rang it violently, and a 
servant appeared. From that moment the un- 
happy man lost his reason, and was committed 
to the mad-house. It is due to Lady 

to state the fact, that the maniac lover is fre- 
quently visited, and wholly supported by her.”’ 


Taz Scorce Water Piper Contract For- 
PEITED.— WASHINGTON, Oct. 6.—The Washing- 
ton Union of this morning contains the follow- 
ing :— 

‘We understand that the contract of Mr. 
Lawrence Myers, of Philadelphia, for cast-iron 


terday forfeited, on the recommendation of the 
engineer in charge of the work, for the reason 
that the contractor has not complied with its 
provisions, by delivering the thirty-inch pipes 
within the time spevified, viz.: the first of Oc- 
tober. 

“‘The contract was given to Mr. Myers, 
though not the lowest bidder, because he of- 
fered to deliver those pipes within the specified 
time. It is clearly proper, therefore, that, 
having failed in this condition, the contract 
should be forfeited. We may also state that, 
as the pipes are required for the service of the 
aqueduct as soon as possible, we presume that 
they will be purchased from our own makers, 
who may be able to deliver them soonest; and 
thus this matter, which has been asore trouble 
to some of our friends in Pennsylvania, will be 
settled in a manner satisfactory to all parties, 
except the defaulting contractor.’’ 


Tue Prensa, of Havana, announces that the 
surveys and estimates of the proposed line be- 
tween Cuba and the Continent have been made, 








been studying the domestic economy of their 
Mormon neighbors, and are endeavoring to im- 
| prove upon that highly moral code. 
Corroy ix CeytraLt Amenica.—Letters from | 
Central America state that cotton planting is 
attracting considerable attention there. Sam- 
i of some grown have been favorably classed 
y the English judges, and the Manchester | 
Cotton Supply Association are distributing a _ 
considerable quantity of seed throughout Cen- | 
tral America. 


A Reve.atioy.—It is reported in Great Salt 


revelation from the Lord commanding him to | 
hold his voice for a season. The secret of the | 
‘revelation’ was exposed by one of Brigham’s 


said, ‘‘ Brigham will not preach again so long 
as there is a Gentile short-hand reporter here 
to take down his discourses.”’ 

Tuey have dust spouts in Utah, the same as 
water spouts, except the material—although 
the dust, from its light character, rises more 
readily and to a greater height. 

ELorement.—The New Orleans (La.) Cres- | 
cent states that a lady, the wife of a most re- 
spectable merchant of that city, and the mo- 
ther of three children, left the house of her 
husband, who is nowin the North, for parts | 
unknown. She left a note for him, stating that 
he need nottrouble himself about the children, 
as none of them was his. A relative of the lady 
followed, and had an interview with her, be- 
seeching her to return, &c., but she spurned 
the idea, alteging disparity of age, disagree- 
ment of temper, and other things, as full justi- 
fication for the step she had taken. 

Dervor Dewrsey, the wealthiest man in Ma- 
con, Georgia, died a few days ago, having made 
his will, in which he bequeathed $2500 to each 
of his two children, and $496,000 to the Roman 
Catholic Church of that city! 

A Coxressep Mcrperer.—Yoe Platt, who died 


recently near Detroit, Mich., confessed a little 


while before his death that he had murdered a 
family, named Johnson, near Fentonville, in 
that State, about a year ago, for which he re- 
ceived $300. 

Tozacoo uw Vinervta.—A large portion of the 
finest tobacco of this year’s growth has been 
gathered and housed in good condition, and is 
now undergoing the curing process. The 
planters say that what they lack in quantity is 
made up in quality, and that the crop will be 
** short and sweet.”’ 


| con, (ta., 100 miles of do. 


| Union. The estimated cost of the submarine 
| cable will be 8500 a 8600 per mile, and of the 


dent of the Washington (D.C.) Intelligencer 
_ whatever may be its running speed,’’ by hav- 


the soundings between Key West and Havana 
having been made by United States vessels, 
without cost to the Company. The route will 
be from Key West to St. Marks, 425 miles of 
submarine cable, allowing ten per cent. for 
slack; from St. Marks to Tallahassee, 25 miles 
of wire on poles; from Tallahassee to Albany, 
Ga., 80 miles of do., and from Albany to Ma- 
At Macon, the wire 
will connect with all the other wires of the 


land wire $200 a $300. From Key West to 
Havana will be 90 miles of cable, including 
the allowance of slack. The cost of —_ 
the line is estimated at $30,000 per annum, 
included. 


To Srop a Raunoap Traix.—A correspon- 
proposes to ‘‘stop a train of railroad cars 


ing an oil vessel placed in front of the drivin 

wheels, and immediately over the rails on eac 

side of the track, with a communicating string 
leading to the engineer’s stand; almost imme- 
diately a constant stream of oil could be poured 
on the rails, and the forward motjon of the 
train would entirely cease when, or soon after, 
the last car of the train reached the oiled por- 
tion of the rails. By having another fixture | 
not differing materially from the first, in the 





rear of the himdmost car, immediately overhang- 
ing the rails on either side of the track, a | 
stream of sand could be poured on the rails, | 
thas preventing another train from being stop- 
ped by the same cause. 


To Por Ovr a Fins on Boarp a Semam-V ese. 
—Run steam-pipes on all the decks, the whole 
length of the ship; fix to them, from place to | 
place, steam-valves and unions for moveable | 


‘pipes or hoses, and as soon as an alarm is | 


given, pour a powerful, or several powerful 
streams of steam on the fire, which is sure thus | 
to be subdued. Steam is, as every one knows, | 
in all cases, the best, and, im some, the only 
agent that will put out a fire; and a steamship 
affords such facilities to apply this agent that 
it is incredible that it should not be resort- 
ed to. 


J Vid anybody ever know aman that bore. 
malice against his neighbor, to possess any 


brains, or a mind stromg enough to think an pity that the tendrils of woman’y beart have | 


, idea to sleep? 


' upon the Causes of Idieey. 


Company—has made a report in England on 
the state of the cable as observed by him on | 
the 6th, 7th, Sth, 9th and 10th of September, 
and we regret to say it is by no means encoura- 
ging. He finds ‘‘a fault of great magnitude, 
at a distance of between 245 and 30) statute 
miles from Valentia,’’ and possibly in water of 
but 410 fathoms in depth. 

He finds the cable unbroken, but thinks the 
power used will shortly eat away the exposed 
copper wire in the faulty place by electrotype 
ition. He is satisfied also that there 
is another ‘‘ fault,’’ more distant that this, the 
approximate locality of which he could not es- 
timate without communication with Newfound- 
land. From authentic data shown him at Va- 
lentia, he is also of opinion that there was a 


| fault in the cable on board the Agamemnon 


before it was submerged, offering a resistance 
equal to 1,000 or 1,200 miles of cable, situated 
at a distance of about 500 miles from one end 
of the 1,200 mile coil, and supposed to be the 
fault which caused so much alarm when the 
ships were 500 miles from Ireland. He is satis- 
fied that the cable has been seriously, if not fa- 
tally impaired by the use of too powerful cur- 
rents from the large induction coils, especially 
from this side, and that the present conducting 
strand is too small to have answered its purpose, 
even had the insulation been sound. 

Mr. Varley closes his discouraging catalogue 
with what, though intended to convey some 
consolation to the directors, is perhaps the 
most discouraging part of his report. He says, 
‘*It is not, however, altogether impossible 
that some intelligible signals may yet be re- 
ceived through the cable, as stated in my pre- 
vious communication.’’ He does not say that 
such a result is even probable, much less that 
the present cable can ever be turned to any 
practical use, but implies a contrary opinion. 
The publication of such a report by the com- 
pany is a practical admission that they cannot 
escape its conclusions, and that they have no 
better face to put upon the matter. 


Tae Leviatnan WAsTED FoR THE FRENCH 
Navy.—The Emperor is in treaty for the pur- 
chase of the Leviathan. The negotiations for 
the purchase were interrupted by his declara- 
tion, that he might possibly offend the Queen of 
England. Her Majesty is, however, under- 
stood to have replied, that the Leviathan was 
purely a commercial speculation, with which 
the Government had nothing to do. They 
were then renewed by the Emperor, who is ex- 
tremely desirous to possess the big ship, which 
would be used as a tremendous sea battering- 
ram ; the bows would be reinforced by stupen- 
dous iron beams, and girders of immense size 
and strength, and sharpened, that she might 
cut down any ship by a collision. Thus arm- 
ed, propelled by the combined forces of 2,400 


| horses, her broad acres of canvas spread forth 


to catch additional impetus from the winds, the 
sea Titan would rush forth into the ocean in | 
search of prey; and where is the ship that! 
could either eiude or resist a foe of such might 
and magnitude? It is for such a purpose that 
the Leviathan would be added to the French 
navy, but Ministers are opposed to the aoqui- 
sition. Although the Emperor is wont to pay 


| but little attention to their opinions, their ar- 


guments carry some weight with them. Alrea- 
dy nearly one million of sovereigns have been 
expended in the construction of this costly toy; | 
the company agree to accept £600,000 for their | 
ship, which, if conatraehen in a French dock- 
yard, would cost considerably more, but the 
Cabinet urges the Emperor not to disburse so | 
large a sum, for which three or four of the fri- | 
gates ‘‘cuirasses’’ could be built; and there 
the negotiations rest at the present, the Empe- 
ror having gone off to Biarritz without coming 
to any decision. The offer of the Leviathan to 
the French Government is suggestive of the 
truthful apothegm, that fools build houses for 
wise men to dwell in.— Morning Advertiser. 





Svocess or THz Steam Pioven.—The State 
Board of Agriculture of Illinois offered a pre- | 
mium of $5,000 for steam ploughs. It was ex- | 
pected that three different inventions would be | 
exhibited and tested at the State Fair, but only | 
one was on the ground. That was Fawke’s | 
locomotive steam plough, Lancaster, Pa., which | 
excited great interest among the prairie far- | 
mers, and performed well. The machine and | 
apparatus, with fuel and water, weighs only 
a seven tons, and by the use of a drum or | 
barre!-shaped driver, for propelling the loco- | 
motive, the difficulty of miring in soft soil, and 
slipping on hard, smooth ground, is overcome. 
The steam plough is easily managed, and is de- | 
scribed as a cross between a locomotive and a 
tender, combining the essential elements of | 
both, mounted on two guiding wheels and a 
huge roller. The prairie ground on which it | 
was tried was baked as hard nearly as a brick, | 
but the engine turned six furrows side by side 
in the most workmanlike manner. The excite- 
ment of the c1owd was beyond control, and their 
shouts and wild huzzas echoed far over the 
prairie. 


| 
| 


Tue Ocrosgr Extectrions.—Elections are to be 
held this month in the nine following States, 
viz.: Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, lowa, South | 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Min- | 
nesota. The elections will take place on the 
following days :— 

Oct. 4th—Georgia, for local officers ; Florida, 
for a member of Congress ; Mississippi, for a 
member of Congress, to fill the vacancy in | 
Quitman’s district ; lowa, for Congressmen and 
State officers. 

Oct. 11th—Seuth Carolina, for members of 
the Legislature. The new Legislature will 
elect a Governor in place of Governor Allston. 

Oct. 12th—Pennsylvania, for State officers | 
and Congressmen ; Ohio, do.; Indiana, for Con- 
gressmen ; Minnesota, for a new House of Re- | 
presentatives, and nineteen Senators. The 
next Legislature of Minnesota will have to elect | 
a U. 8. Senator in place of General Shields, 
whose term expires March, 1859. 


Mcre Mareuce Service tn THE Episcorar 
Cuvrcu.—It is seldom we have witnessed so 
beautiful a ceremony as the marriage of Miss | 
Ellen L———, of Beston, to Mr. Trist, of Phi- 
ladelphia, son of the well known negotiator 
of the Treaty of Gaudaloupe Hidalgo, which | 
took place on Tuesday morning, im the pretty 
parish church at New Brighton, & 1. The bre | 
dal coup'e were both mutes—deaf and dumb) 
from infancy. The Rev. Mr. Irviag very slow- 
ly and emphatically read the service, which 
Mr. Gallaudet translated by signs, with won- 
derful fidelity amd rapidity, bride and 
groom repeating these signs as they were indi- 
cated by their clergyman. Several times the’ 
sign-language lingered after the word-language 
had ceased, and then the silence which reigmed | 
in the church, and the breethless interest 
whieh enchained every spectator was almost 
painful.—New York Express. 


Cavses or knsocy.—The leading article im the — 
last No. of the Journal of Psychological Medi- 
gine and Mental Pathology, published im Lon- 
don, is by & G. Howe, M. D., of South Beston, 
It is an elaborate 
essay of ever thirty es, and, after defining 
the nature, degrees, fae extent of idiovy, dis- 
cusses its causes under the following heads :— 
The low condition of the physical organization 
of one or both parents; Intemperance ; Self- 
abuse; Intermarriage of Relatives, and At- 
tempts to procure Abortion. 

Boarp or Heatra.—The number of deaths 
during the past week in this city was 154— 
Adults 80, and children 74. 


p@ \r is said that ivy will not cling to a 
poisonous tree or other substance, What a 


_ not the same salutary instinct, 


| PB Ib, 4 mos; 4000 rm 
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Tur Atiaryric Cante.—Mr. Varley, *‘‘ the! Opp-Fxetiows’ Taaxxaorvixe Day.—The 3° 
pas- | the Quarantine Grounds at Staten Island were | Electrician of the Electric and International 
life markedly benefitted by the burning of the Hos- | Telegraph Company'’-so he is styled by the | 


ted States Grand Lodge of Od4-Fellows, 

recent session in this city, adopted the py 
sition ‘‘to set the 26th of April, 14. 
the fortieth anniversary of the organizatiagh’ 
the order, to be observed by the entire miy 
bership under the jurisdiction of the G 
Lodge of the United States, as a day of tha 
giving by Divine Providence for the unexall 
pled prosperity which has attended the a 
since its organization on the American con! 
nent.’’ The city of New York was selected fe 
the place of this national jubilee, and a con 
mittee appointed who are charged with the 
details. This will be a magnificent display. 
On a like celebration in Boston, several years | 
ago, ten thousand Odd-Fellows marched in pro- 
evsslon, 


A 
SA 


A Nove. Frat.—At Amsterdam 
been a regatta of young nien, who walk the 
water in shoes called podoschapes. Herr Oschner 
has accomplished the feat of walking up the 
Rhine, from Rotterdam to Cologne, where he 
arrived on Sunday, August 22d, having started 
from Rotterdam on the 16th. 


there has 


Tak Wasiuxcron Agrepvct—Tar Conrract 
ror Pips.—Eastoy, Oct. 9.—Captain Meigs isin 
town, and has contracted with the Warren 
Foundry and Machine Company, of Phillips- 
bure, N. J., for a large portion of the pipe for 
the Washington Aqueduct. 


WERKLY REVIEW OF THE 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


BREADSTUFFS—There has been very little 
activity in the Flour market this week, the demand 
being limited both for export and home consump- 
tion. With moderate receipts and stocks, how- 
ever, holders have been firm in their demands. The 
sales for export reach 5000 barrels, at $5,50(@5,62) 
bbl for standard and better brands; $5,75@6 
for extra and $6(@6,50 for extra family, including 
some half barrels at $6 } pair, and some con- 
demned at a price not made public. The sales to 
the retailers and bakers have been within tho 
range of the same figures. We observe that the 
receipts at Buffalo up to the Ist of October reach 
1,012,278 barrels, against 387,517 barrels last 
year, an increase of 624,761 barrels. The in-. 
creased receipts of Wheat at that point, during 
the same period, amount to 4,500,000 bus. Rye 
Flour has been very scarce, and sells only in a 
small way at $4,25@4,37; } bbl. Corn Meal 
has advanced 25¢ ® bbl; 300 barrels Pennsylvania 
sold at $4,25, and 1100 barrels Brandywine on 
terms not made public. 

GRAIN—There has been a steady demand for 
Wheat for milling at last week's quotations. The 
sales foot up about 35,000 bushels at $1,10@1,30 
B bus for inferior and prime Reds, closing at 
$1,28 for the latter, and $1,25(@1,45 for White. 
The bulk of the sales, however, were at $1,28 for 
the former, and $1,35(@1,40 for the latter. Rye 
comes in slowly, but the demand for it has fallen 
off; 3000 bushels sold at 79(@8le for new, and 85e 
for old. Corn has declined 4c ® bushel. About 
20,000 bushels Yellow were disposed of at 88@92e 
for good Yellow, closing at 8S8e; 88c for ite, 
and 80@S4e for damaged, including 600 bushels 
new at (5@S0c. Oats meet a fair inquiry at a 
further advance. Sales of 16,000 bushels at 43@ 
47c for poor and good Southern, and 500 for old 
Pennsylvania. 


PROVISIONS—Supplies are coming forward he 


from the West very slowly, and the stocks here 
are light. Sales of 200 bbls Mess Pork in small 
luts at $17@18 @ bbl, on time, and Prime at $15. 
Sales of city packed Mess Beef at $16,50 ® bbl 
for ship's stores. There is no export demand for 
the article. Bacon—There has been some little 
inquiry, but without change from last week's quo- 
tations. Sales of 200 casks; Hams at 10;@130 
for plain and fancy canvassed; Sides at Yc, and 
Shoulders at 7@7jc, cash and short time. Of 
Green Salted Meats there is very little left in first 
hands, and there is none coming forward. Sales 
of 250 casks Hams at 8c, on time; 100 casks Sides 
mostly at 7}@8c, and 60 casks Shoulders at 6}c. * 
Lard comes forward slowly, and meets a limited 
~ w Sales of bbls and tierces at 11} @1 jc. 
and kegs at 124@13c @ th, cash. Butter con- 
tinues to meet a limited inquiry. Sales of solid 
peeked at 11}@13c, and Roll at 14@17e ® B, 
eash. 

COTTON—The receipts and stocks continue ex- 
tremely light, but the demand has been limited, 
and prices continue as last quoted. Sales of 710 
bales at 12}0 up to l4jc ® bb, cash, for low grade 
and middling fair Uplands, and 13@14jc for New 
Orleans. 200 bales damaged sold by auction at 6 
@12je, cash. 

BARK was in good demand early in the week, 
but at the close fo was little or no inquiry.— 
Sales of 100 hogsheads have been made at $31,50 
@32 8 ton for No 1, and $26@28 for No 2. Tan- 
ners’ Bark continues to sell at our last quota. 
tions. 

BEESWAX—But little offering. Small sales of 
good Yellow at 31(@32c ® th, cash. 

COAL has been very dull. The receipts conti- 


| nue quite moderate, both by railroad and canal, 


but there is very little inquif} either for home 
consumption or for the supply of other markets.— 
Prices, however, continue as last quoted; and as 
the season advances, it is confidently anticipated 


| that a more desirable state of affairs will exist. 


COFFEE—There has been quite an active in- 
uiry, and we advance our quotations 4@ic @ Bb, 
Sales of an entire invoice of 3500 bags Rio at Llje 
do. in lots at 10jc @ 
for inferior, up to 124¢ ® Wb for prime; 1400 bags 
Laguayra at 11]@l4o, 4 mos; some Cape at 10jo, 
and a small lot of Java at l5c P th, cash. 
FEATHERS—There are very few here, and 
good Western readily command 49@ 50c. 
FRUIT—Green Apples come forward slowly and 
range from $2 to $4,50 as in quality. Dried do. 
have been arriving rather freely, and are selling 
from 7 to 73¢c, which is a decline. Dried Peaches 
are more abundant and rather dull. Unpared are 
worth 10@12c, and ed 15@18 @ bh, with 


bush at these figures. orth 
HEMP—There has been no transactions w y 

HIDES are unchanged. About 3000 Caraceas 
sold at 20c B th, 6 mos. 

HOPS—Continue to meet a limited inquiry, and 
the sales are only in small lots from 8 to 1c for 
old, and 15@ 18c for new. 

IRON—The market for Pig Metal has been ex- 
tremely quiet. Sales of 500 tons No 1 and 2 An- 


_ of notice. 


_thraeite at $21(@20, and 300 tons No 3 Forge at 


$19 P ton, cash. In Scotch Pig no sales, and 


| priees are entirely nominal. A emall lot of Char- 


coal Blooms brought $60, 6 mos. For Railroad 

Irom, common Bars, and Boiler Iron, there is a 

steady inquiry at our last quotations. 
LEAD—There is but little stock of Pig Lead 

here, and prices are tending upward. 
LEATHER—There is a fair inquiry for prime 

Spanish Sole and Slaughter, but other ki are 
lected. 

UMBER—There is but little inquiry for any 
description, and the trade ge is dull. 
eargo of Souther Yellow Pine Sap rds sold at 
$13,25 B® M feet. Laths command $1,15@1,35 


# M, according to eon bins tcem eit, tal 
e 3 ’ 


MOLASSES—The mar 
the only sales d are sraall lots of Cubs at 
30@3le, and Porto Rico at 36@38e. 

SEEDS—There is a good demand for Clover- 
seed at the advance noticed hast week, and ces 
are firm. Sales of 1500 bus, at $5,75 @ 64 Bs for 
good old crop, and $5,8743@6 for prime new, 
mostly at the latter quotasion; 800 bus Timothy 
sold at $2@2,124 B bus. Flaxseed, if here, would 
command $1,72. 

SPIRITS—Prices of Beandies are droaping, but 
in Gin there has been ne change. N E. Rum com- 
mands 37@38ec. Whiskey is in fair reqaest. Sales 
of 1000 bbls, at 24c for Pennsylvania ; 24jc for 
Ohio ; 23}c for hhds, amd 22c for drudge. 

SUGAR is quiet, and with light supplies and o 
small stock, are unchanged. les of 400 
hhds Cubs at $7(@T}, and Porto Rico at $747}. 

TALLOW—The last sales were at 10); @l0je B 
® for City Rendered, and 9](@10 for Country. 

TOBACCO—Prices are quite firm for both Leaf 


and Manufactured, and there isa steady copmsump- 


tive demand. The accounts from Virginia, as well 
as from the West, indicate a higher range of prices. 
WOOL—The advanced rates demanded) by © 


holders have somewhat tended to restrict the de- | 


mand. The stocks of the low and medium grades 
are now extremely light, and of the finer grades, 
waich are now becoming more inquired after, they — 
are quite moderate. Sales of 96,000 ths, ranging 

from 33 to $5c—the latter gate for extra fine qua-— 
, lity. 
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A DISTRESSING COUGH causes the friends | 
of the sufferer as much pain as the sufferer bim- | 
| self. Dr. Wistar's Balsam of Wild Cherry will | 
| certainly cure coughs, colds, arrest consumption, | 
| and that speedily. When did it ever fail’ 
OG” Buy none unless it has the written signa- } 
ture of ‘‘ J. Butts’’ on the wrapper. 


THE STOCK MARKET. 
Correctep vor THe Satcrpay Evestxe Post, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 


The foliowing were the closing quotations for Stocks 
on Saturday ast. The market c osing firm. 
Bid, Asked. 
LOANS. 
ct, i8Su 
"#2 


67 


Bid, 
| RAILROAD STOCKS & 
| LOANS, 
— | Pennsylvania R R 
~ | ist mort booda 


101 102 
2nd 
* 


494 89. 
45 451 
a9; BO 
116 


80; 
91 
71 


25 
a5 


stock 
|} Cam & Amboy 6 
pr ct ao 4 1864 


stoc 
Reading R6 
pr ct bonds 70 
morté’s ‘44 
“ “ 86 
stock 
Lebigh Valiey RR 
mort 6 pr ct 
stock 
Phils, Wi! & Ba't 
stock 
6 pret ioan'69 160 
hes Vali RR 7 33} 
‘Tioga RR 75 a7 
| Will’ms & Elmira 
7's lat mort 702 
2d ” 434 


10 
63 


S54 
ret B&B 


. 5 “ 
Pitts 6 pr et 
“ @ coupon 
All’gy City 6 pr ct 
a County “ 
R KRissue ~* 4! 


- unty 6 pret 
en R fame a5 
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- VERSUS HARWITZ. THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
> Por dent of the N. Y. Times thus | May be obtained week'y at the Periodical Depots of 
ts of chess contest between the pEXTER & BROTHER, Now. 14 & 16 Ann St.,.N.Y 
rican andi champions : | ROSS & TOUSKY, No. 191 Nassau St., N.Y. 

@ great chess match between Germanyand HENRY TAYLOR, Be'timore, Md. 
M. Harwits, of Prussia, and | BURNITAM, FEDERHEN & UO., Boston, Mass. 
M , of the United States—is now | cn Ae PARK, Norwich, Conn. 
» on in at the Cafe de la Regence, HUNT & MINER, Pittsburg. 
Rue St. Ss oy the head-quarters of | 5. W. PEASE & CO., 28 Went 6th S:., Cuncinnats, O 
of this scientific gamé The match MeNALLY & CO , 75 Dearborn St., Chicago, I. 
won by the mer of the first seven | 4: GUNTER, No. 49 Third St., Lonievi ', Ky. 
M. it it the two first games. ty hy tate Nashville, Tenn. 
LI ADAMS, Davenport, lows. 
gained e aap aa the co | FE. SEMON, Richmond, Va. 
played yesterd afternoon | MILTON BOULEMET, Mohile, A's. 
ven . Inthe third and fourth games Mr. | J. C. MORGAN. Ne in mi 
orphy made some of the most brilliant and | jawrs DAVENPORT, oc Pos , Minnesota 
Te ook pores that pr Fe a awry > the Periodica! dealers cenerally throughout the United 
shesaces ates sre on | een 
oe to Mery, A the Duke of Brans- | 
k =a peng | goed. her Fr ine rm tp | ge The mind has a certain —. 
withstanding we are in the midst of the water- | Power, whieh cannot be wholly idle, If it is 
Ing reason, when all the fashion is sn at not laid oat and cultivated fnto a beautiful | 
least to be out of town, the Cafe de la Regence garden, it will of itself shoot up in weeds or 
is the scene of a crowd, or rather a mob, of dis po. or a wi ea caaee 
tinguished men, and even women, of ‘all na- | 2°¥e! of wild growth.—Spectator. 
tionalities and all tongues. It is believed that 
Morphy will beat Har wits though it is not by 
any means sure, and, in that case, he becomes 
the cham of the world, for no man in Enu- 
can Harwitz. Harwitz is 27 years 
oll, Morphy bat 22. Morphy plays much faster 
than H and, in fact, faster than any ad- 
versary he has yet met in E » and the | 
boldness and originality of his moves strike the 
lookers-on with amazement and admiration. | 
The following, according to Mr. D. Fiske, co- 
editor, with Mr. Paul Morphy, of the New York 
Chess Monthly, is the fourth game occurring in 
the match now in course of play in Paris : | 
Black— Morphy. White—Harwitz. | 
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5 “ coupon 79 
| Kentucky@pret 102 1 
i aoe , ae 86; 
| Ohio 6 ‘* 1886 107 
i N Caroma 6 prot 5 
Virginia 6 “ 93} 
indiana State 5 pr ct 89 
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' Kensington 
Girard 
Western 
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Commonwer 
Corn Exchange 
Germantowr 57) 
Pittsburg, #&tab’s % 
Jxchange ** 
entucky Ky. 115 
Northern - 117 
Louisville ~ 107} 


Fa Mae 120 ize 
Union, New h, Tenn sen 100: 


White resigns. 

The tir pe eovupied by this game Was ‘three | 
hours—) ather a low average, considering ‘the 
imports poe of the occasion. 

NOTES. 

(a) A, hazardous move, as it exposes the 
positic g ef ‘hic king considerably, without,-xs it | 
Sppet ss to us,effording him an attack of anything | 
likea commensurate value. 

(6) , Whe attack, if such there were, has atmady 
cha gwi \hac€s, and Black's defence is, of w>ces- 
sity ;, really servile. 

 @) Whis'move, and those ensuing, are Pau/ 

: “Ml over. It is likewise a// over with 

P arwks. 'It is rare, indeed, that, against-euch a 

1 dwyer ast. H., op rtunity is afforded for the 

' Bispley of such brilliancy as és exhibited in the 
ahosing movef of this partie. 
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PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. 


Cost rcrep W FEKLY. 
JONES’ SAL@ONS, 727 and 729 Acch Street. 
MEATS, 
Beef. | 
‘Beasting rib, # & 


~omn steak 


Ram 

mae pieces | 
. 

. } 

! 
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termes Snacvowness axp Laurrarronyess.— 
An-able periodical, the Lenden Saturday Review, 
tin conbluding a criticiam of ‘‘Theodesia; or, 
tthe ‘Heroine of Faith,’’ a novel republished 
there,bich it says ‘‘ appears to have had con- 
siderable success in the United States,’ gives a 
wather: waiflattering om of the literature of 
this oovntry. As the sage bas attracted 
eonsidemble attention in literary <ircles, we 
quote it:as follows :— 
‘“The inference which the popwiarity of such 

a book as this suggests is a very unpleasant 
one,'theugh it is unfortunately cenfirmed b 
many cther evidences of a collateral kind. It 
tends--to show a shallowness and thinness in 
‘the American character which isa sad contrast | Hi » 
to that force, depth, and variety»which are 60 | Serdtakest, east 
@ommon in this country. With our Transat- | 

» lantic kinsmen, slang seems to take the place | VEGETABLRE. 

¢ of hamor, bombast to supersede eloquence, and Onions ¥ rope 12 | Carrote,decen 
flurried pretension to be mistaken for depthof | Pgyyudh potsters) a A 
ae In over every American writer Now pata (N J 7 Onions, bas h 
withewhose works we are acquainted there are | <¥"*, ». oa an | Beene ee i 
the traces of this thinness a slightness. The Cabbages hed 4 aloe Agendeess 
relation of Fenimore Cooper to Walter Scott, of | FRUIT. 
Mr. Prescott to Lord Macaulay, of Mr. Long- 2,00a2.50 | Cantelopes 
fellow to Mr. Tennyson, of Mr. Emerson to Mr. % aSi | Watermeionc x 
Carlyle, of Washington Irving te-Guldsmith, of Oe a oe 
Justice-Story to Lord Brougham, of the North | 
American Keview, to the Edinburgh or Quar- 

terly,.is, to speak algebraically, a constant-re- 


Mutton. 


Breast and Neck 
Y oung Lamb, whole 
W heie carcase 
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1 dis 
1 die 


flats path of the cvanet pierces the plane of 
the orbit of Venus at a poim near the orbit 
itsel, and Venus and the comet are both ap- 
preaching this point. Yenus will pass it first, 


1 di 
shout the 12th, and the comet enly one week i dis : 


Z dis 
Ij dis 
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‘POULTRY AND GAME. 
, Chickens, ¥.poir 75 01.25 | Chickens, eb 
lation, and it would be easy to find parallels 
| Oysters (Abrecem) iN Y do, & bbl, 16,00 13,00 
to assert that a landed aristoeracy, an estab- € faae,ee 
Lobaters. lo 
10,00 412,00 
rate professions richly endowed and closely B 
' E° 28 230 | Sat do, 
and originality of mind. All these things give ty Cod a4 iin, © 
w which is infinitely less likely te-be oppres- | 
«CORRECTED Fen THE Satrcrpar Kvenixe Post, 
only could an. ecclesiastical court exeommuni-* 
years a martyred clergyman attracted-al! man- Whiladelphia, October 9, 1858. 
indy ery is as much less formidable to | Rel f notes o dis) Soves Canoting 
indivie.g) ¥ 
d by | Solviks par te, dis ' Solv bks 1 to 3x is 
the United States, a; a,thirty-six pound gun is 
S(ARyYLAND. Lorvagtana. 
xess in America js at 0 4 
‘ Sims 
ee ae Mew York. | Soly bks 
| Solv bks } ai INDIANA. 
VEmronrt. i®olv bks 
folv bks TENNESSEE, 
included, for at the rate at which these travel- Ruope Isteap. Solr bk: 
per secoud, when nearest, om the ls¢h, they | Selv bks ite 2 dis| Texas. 
that the comet’s motion is more rapid than Hearn Canotma. Galveston 
1 dis 
may be greater. It will be worth while watch 


Spring Cluckens, @ | Reed Bird @ doz 
air SO as? Rai @ doz 
Teal # pair 62 01,00 | Sqb Pig’ns, pair 
among theologians. It will seam a paradox SHELLFISH 
only to. very shallow and very hasty observers, a) + 
2 J t Termypins (Clas & 

Do, wM 16,00n20,00 | De’) 9,00 112,06 
lished church, a vast and complicated system wei River Cove, omen 2.0 a2. 50 
of rietary rights and dignittes, and corpo- en = ke 

ee me aaa MISCELLANEOUS. 
comnested with the (iovernment, are among , B&ttet;® BT Adair eg 
the strongest of all guaranties for independence | Exes. doz 18 020 | Mackere 
2 Cox fish 6a8 | Sm'ké Herring, & inch 
men 4 position which is not dependent on mere |) ita ibut, 124 | Sinvascase, onke 

ublic qpinion, and an authority recognized by | ~ 
sive than an authority which reste.on nothing | BANK NOTE LIST. 
but personal qualities. Till very lntely, not 

«pag! 7 - BY WITHEBS & PETERSON, BANKE:S, 
cate, aw courts would issue writs de ex- | 1 2S ird § 
communinte eapiendo, and within a very few a a See 
ner of syanpathy by sitting in the Fleet Prison | . PENNSYLVANA'. | Georgia. 

vo testify agaiust the Bishop of Exeter; but | Sok ent bks par & j dis! Solvent banks i? dis 

freedom of thought, compared with | ©r@* ford mo sale | Bolv bke “oe 

& chureh Omcittes, quite unofficial aad totally |. New Jersey Ata@auA. 

. y law ip some outlying town in DELAWARE. Mis@ussiPPt. 
in ordinary life less forpai . . Solv lacs par to y.dis) All bks uncertag) 
man’s ne alg The sake are (je | 
Ncreasé OL-OWLTY | pHaltimere tis | Solv bks 
Solv bhs ¢ to $ais| 
e@ne of the moat remarkable, and one of ane | c 
’ Solv bke t 3! k IGxY. 
best ascertained Phenomana of the present | al oP 8¢ | Solv _— 
New Bumpsairne. (| State bank 
Solv bks dix | ILLINONg 
Solv bks é dis! Missover 
Connkee 1cUT. | Helv bks 
after, but this interval will give ample scope | Massacurwetts. | Oit banks 
to the datter to pass without collision, its train | Satv bks i dis MicHiGan. 
lers on Lhe celestial highwaya proceed, the firat | 5etw bks i dis Wisconsin. 
twenty-fur and the second thirty-six miles Vineinta. | Solv bes 
will yet be eight or ten millions of miles asun- | , DUT. OF Covumsea. | | Commergial and Ag- 
der. If, however, further observation show | Belv bks t dis} rieultwral bank, 
supposed above, or the attraction of the planet —_—— seth xt Sol — 
eccelerate its mode of travel, the proximity sora 
ing the comet at this time, to observe whether 
it uydergoes any marked physical changes. 


SEW YORK MARKETS. 

Oct. 9 —BREADSTU FFF—Flour declined: sales 

af 8500 bbls Ohio at $4,744.80 for S ate, $5@ 
$25 for Ohio, amd $5@ 5,60 fer Southern. Wheat 
decauped 1@2e; sales of 5000 bash. Corn heavy; 
10,000 bush sold at se for white. Pork dull a 
$16.50 for Mess, and €14,25 for Prime. Whirkey 

. dull at 22¢ , 


Tue **Oakville lime Company,’’ in Water- 
bury, work up, monthiy, into that useful arti- 
ele, some thirteen (ons of brass wire. ‘‘ Where 
do al! the ping go to!” 


| Batty, 622 


| = 


| panied by a responsible name. 


118 | 


= | Tuomas G. Lawrence, of this city, to Eriza Ex- 


ltiitiis @ eg BI 


66 | 


| Leg, Lew;Chop,y B9 ald | 


baskt 37! att 


0 alg 


2 a2); 
2 


1 dis | 
1 dis | 
1} dis | 


14 4is | 


5 dis | 


| AGENTS, to sell a fine Steel Plate Engrav 


a PM a 


HOOFLANDS GERMAN BITTERS 
Trey ane Entirnecy Veceraare, 
And free from Alcoholic Stimulant, and all 
injurious ingredients , 

Are pleasant in taste and smell, mild in their ope- 
ration, will expel all morbid secretions from the | 
body, give bloom to the pallid cheek, and bheaith 
and vigor to the frame. 

They will enre DYSPEPSIA. 

They will cure NERVOUS DEBILITY. 

They will cure LIVER COMPLAINT. | 

They will eure JAUNDICE. 

They will cure DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS. 

They will cure CONSTIPATION. 

They will cure PILES. 

They will curs HEARTBURN. 

They will cure SWIMMING OF THE HEAD. 

They will cure FLUTTERING or raz HEART. | 

They are Dr. C. M. Jackson, 418 
Arch Street, Pa., and sold by druc- 
gists and storekeepers in every town and village 
in the United States, Camadas, West Indies and 
South America, at 75 eente per bottle. 





I HAVE USED DAVIS'S PAIN KILLER in 
my family for several years, and take great plea- 
sure in reco it as a valuable medicine, 
thet should be kept in every family. 

J. 5. SWAN, 

Pastor of the Huntington Street ee Church, 


ew London. , 





WATCHES, JEWELRY, SILVER axp PLATED 
WARE.—First class goods constantly on hand. 
The subscriber paying ¢ash for every article is en- | 
abled to sell goods at very low prices. Tuos. W. 
et Street, Philada. erll-18t 


_ MARRIAGES. 


o> Marriage notices must always be accom- 




















1. Asked. | 


On the 26th of Aug. by the Rev. Geo. Chandler, 


Mr. Davin K. Mitcue ct, to Miss Many Manoop, 


both of this city. 
On the 23d of Aug. by the Rev. Samuel Durbo- 
row, Witiiamu J. Futon, to Mary J. Murpny. ~ 
On the 3d instant, by the Rev. T. S. Malcolm, 
Mr. Jouxn J. Hueues, to Miss Mary E. Crark, 
| both of this city. 

On the 6th ultimo, by the Rev. J. R. Anderson, 
Mr. James B. Kennepy, to Miss Lizzie Granawn, 
both of this city. 

| On the 26th ultimo, by the Rev. Mr. Stork, Mr. 
Joux WALpROos, to Miss Caro.tine Sous.eyr. 
On the 3d instant, by the Rev. J. B. Maddux, 


N18, formerly of Newcastle county, Del. 

On the 12th of Aug. by the Rev. Wm. Fulton, 
Mr. Samvew PicKkerixe, 
Brower, both of Manayunk. 

On the 25th ultimo, by the Rev. Wm. Fulron, 

| Mr. Davip Duxwar, of Manayunk, to Miss Re- 


to Miss EvizasetTa 


, | Beeca Moore, of Philadelphia. 


On the 27th ultimo, by the Rev. W. F. David- 
| son, Mr. Jonn B. Sroxes, of Wilminton, Del. to 
Miss Mary R. LAmptuen, of Camden, N. J. 





DEATHS. 
Notices of Deaths nest ebuage be eeeet- 
by a responsible name. 


| On the evening of the 6th instant, Josava Et- 
L1s, in his 63d year. 
On the 4th instant, Erizaseto, wife of Daniel 
Dingee, aged 70 years. 
| On the 3d instant, Mrs. Rosanna Barcer, aged 
| 23 years. 
|’ On the 5th instant, Eowcxp Fievps, aged 47. 
| On the 5th instant, Marcanet, wife of Henry 
Kappes, aged 36 years. . 
On the 3d instant, Sarau, wife of Daniel Ha- 
| raugh, aged 24 years. 
On the 4th instant, Catmarine, wife of Martin 
Moffit, aged 65 years. 
On the 4th instant, Accustres FREDERICKSON, 
| aged 34 years. 
On the 4th instant, Ann Suita, aged 46 years. 
| 57 years. 
| On the Ist instant, Mrs. Ex1zapern, wife of Mr. 
| Geo. W. Burns. 
At Frankford, en the 24 instant, Francis E. 
SomERDIKE, aged 54 years. 
On the 2d instant, CaanLtes W. Ricwarps, aged 


53 years. 
| 





| A RARE CHANCE 
FOR EMPLOYMENT. 


Persons requiring a light, agreeable and respect- 
able employment, by which they can realize from 
$10 to $30 per week, will ascertain full particulars 
by addressing HUTCHINS & CO., 165 Cham- 
| bers Street, New York City. One postage stamp 
| required to pre-pay answers. oct 16-4t 


N OFFER TO THE LADIES TO 
SUIT THE TIMES,—-THE LADIES’ 
VISITOR, published monthly in the City of New 
York, is the CHEAPEST LADIES’ PAPER 
IN THE WORLD! Each number contains 
' an Original Story, the Monthly Fashions, Receipts 
for the Housekeeper, ‘with other interesting mat- 
ter. Price for single eopy, Fifty Cents a year; but 





as we wish to put itinto the hands of the million, | 
we offer te any lacy who will procure subscribers 


| for it, te collect of each subscriber 25 cents, and 
retain ome-balf of the money for her services. In 
this manmer each svbecriberwill get the paper at 
half the adwertised rates, and the Lady can make 
from $2 to @4 a day. 
, It is nearly three years since we commenced the 
publication ef the VISITOR, ard during this time 
\-many ladie have supported dhemntives tonite 
| ky by canvassing for it. The price is so low almost 
e-ery one will take it. As no Lady who has put 
forth a vigwreus effort has failed of success, it is 
werth a trial try all femeles out ef employment in 
| these hard itnwes. Specimen copies sent free to 
| ang part ofthe United States. bkirect all commu- 
meations to Mies LAURA.J. CURTIS, 
} oct-dt Oare of CURTIS & CO., New York. 
} 1? YSPEPSIA AND F#TS.—DR. 0. 
PHELPS BROWN, che great curer of Com- 
eum tion, was fer several years so badly afflicted 
| ley Lr spepsia, tha: for a, part of the tame he was com- 
| fined to his bed. He was eventually cured by a 
| preaetiption furmiged ‘hig iby a yougz clairvoyass 


| girt. ‘This presergtion, given him by:a mere child, 


while \in a state.of trance, has cured everybody | 


whe bus taken it, mever having failed once. It is 
equagh as sure in eases of Fits as of Dyspepsia. 


Cae 


An engxaving is here given af the pringipal herb 
employed in this medicine, ami all of the ingre- 
| dients are 40 be found im any Drug Store. I will 
| send this waluable prescription to any person, on 
the receipt ¢,f one stamp to pay postage. 
Address DR. O. Pifvites BROWN, 


No. 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, 
oct 16-2 


TO DEALERS IN VIL CLUTUS. 
The Subscrier, havi su perist facilities fr 


| manefacturing FLOOR, TABLE, STAIR amd 
CARRIAGE OIL CLOTHS, is mow prepared te 


| offer great inducements to buyers (rom all parts af | 


| the eqantry. 


A \arge stock alweys on hand. 
| Warebssise 


VIO Avdds Street, Philadel hia. 

THOMA® POTTER, Mamufncturer. 
N. B.~Orders frome «jl parts of the eeuntry soli- 

cited, amd great care taken in filling them. 
au28- 2m 


—-~-- — 


WANTED, 


of 
be 
Yur particulars, a¢- 
D. HH, MULFORD, 
167 Broadway, New York. 


THE CRUCIFIXION. The Engraving wi 
sold wholly by Convassers. 
dress 
oth dt 
GENTS WANTED —$5 te §15 per day 
LSA profit—infallible smgcess—all may apply.— 
Send a red steanp, for particulars, to EARL, 129 
Franklin St. N.Y. orto. 4t 


On the 2d instant, Mre. ELtex STEELMAN, aged | 


New Jersey. | 


a 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Thirty-five cents a line for the first insertion. 
Thirty cents a line for each subsequent insertion 
Double Colamnm Advertisements—One dollar a 

line for every insertion. 
03” Payment is required in advance. 


“PIRST FICTION OP THE PALL CROP," 
seat pegapey aioe as Eee 





| Daily Journal of A. S. ROR’S new Bock, 


‘TRUE TO THE LAST: 


lame. It 


on, 
ALONE ON A WIDE SEA. 
One neat 12me. Price, $1,25. 
Mr. Roe is a general favorite of the critics, as 
well as his 


100,000 READERS. 
‘“*Presh,”’ ‘‘charming,”’ “‘interesting,’* and ‘*po- 


| pular’’ are a few of the adjectives used by the re- 
. viewers in commending 


“TRUE TO THE LAST.” 


Says the New York correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript (a literary gentleman of the highest 
character) :— 

‘Of a more adyanced species of interest, and yet 
equally removed from the meritricious anid extra- 
vagant novel, are the writings of Roe, who isa 
sort of Lonz-Island Goldsmith, whose thoroughly 
domestic genius was long ago recognized by his 
publishers. This writer deals neither in the ro- 
mance of adventure nor the intrigues of fashion, 
while his art far surpasses the moral commonplaces 
ofthe ‘poor but pious’ raconteurs. He is a very 
patient observer of men and things around him, 
and by virtue of an honest sympathy therewith, 
weaves narratives of sustained interest, and draws 
characters which, however humble, are as genuine 
in their way, as Edgeworth or Mrs. Inchbald ever 
conceived ; they appeal to average 
sympathies and charm rural households with true 
pictures and practical examples of worth. Herein 
Mr. Roe is a benefactor to the masses, and a quiet 
reformer. The titles of his books indicate their 
scope—‘ A Long Look Ahead,’ ‘I've been Think- 
ing,’ ‘To Love and to be Loved,’ natural, domestic 
and genial are these transcripts of one of the 
largest spheres of American life ; and the last, just 
published by Derby & Jackson, and entitled ‘True 
to the Last,’ is, in many respects, the best of the 
series. We commend it as unexceptionable, gra- 
phic, unaffected, and instinct with unostentatious 
but truthful art.” 


Third Edition (in Two Weeks) Now Ready. 
DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 


No. 119 Nassau 8t., N. Y., 
and for saie by Booksellers generally. 
OG Copies sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 


ceipt of price. It 
AN UPON THE SEA,.—A HISTORY 
N OF MARITIME ADVENTURE AND DIS- 
| COVERY, from the earliest period to the present 
| time; giving a detailed account of Remarkable 
| Voyages of Exploration in ail ages of the world. 
| By Frank B. Goodrich, author of the Court of 
| Napoleon, &c. One volume, 8vo.; illustrated with 
| 150 engravings. Price $3. 
! 


FROM THE PRESS: 


A wonderful History of Man on the Ocean, with 
| his thrilling achievements.— Presbyterian. 


moreover, 





The subject of the volume is one of the most in- 
teresting.— NV. O. Picayune. 
Very interesting, comprising the achievement of 


all the great navigators and discoverers.—JV. O. 
Delta. 


ville Patriot. 
| Truly interesting and instructive.—-Norfolk 
| Argus. 

We know of no work more satisfactory to the 
| reader of cultivated mind, and at the same time 
more intelligible to the unlearned.— North Ame- 





dition to the standard literature of the times, that 
can hardly fail to be amply repaid by the pub- 
lic of both Hemispheres.— Washington Star. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
| oot 9-3t 22 and 24 North Fourth St., Philada. 


rican. 
The publication of this work is a substantial ad- 


/ 
COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, 
HOARSENESS, COLDS, INFLU- 
ENZA, ASTHMA, CATARRH, 
any Irritation or Soreness of the 
Throat, INSTANTLY RELIEVED by 
Brown's Bronchial ‘Troches, or 

~Cough Lozenges. To Prusuic 
SPEAKERS and Sineers, they are effectual in 
clearing and giving strength to the voice. 

‘If any of eur readers, particularly ministers 
er public speakers, are suffering from bronchial 
erritation, this simple remedy will bring almost 
magical relief..’—Cnaristian WATCHMAN. 

“Indispensable to public speakers.’°—Ziox’s 
HeRALp. 

“An excellent 
WASHINGTON. 


\ ’ 
C AW \\ S 


Bp WNa\ AL 


} {Wt \\ ey y 


article.’"——NatTiosaL Era, 


‘Superior for relieving hoarseness to any- 
thing we are acquainted with.’’—Curistian 
Heravp, Crycawnatt. 


“A most admirable remedy.’’—Bostox Jovr- 
NAL. 


‘Sure remedy for throat affections.’ —Trax- 
SCRIPT. 

“Eficacious and pleasant.’’—TRAVELLER. 

Seld by Druggists throughout the United 
States. octk6-cow3t 


NEW BUOKS FOR AGENTS, 
#@LD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


W ANTE D.—An Agent in every County, to engage 
in the sale of beautifully LULUSTRATED WORKS. 


Cirouiars, giving full information, with Terms to | 
| Agents, and a full list of my Publications, sent on 


| application. 
erditf 


EA NESS CURED, However Cavsep, 
by a new method. Address DR. BOARD- 


AN, personally or by letter, #2 Suffolk Place, 
Bostom, Massachusetts. oct 16-4t 


j — ee — —_ —— 
Jb, Oona Y 


T LEG& 


esi DIO 


Addresa, 
DUANE RULISON, Publisher, 


PHILADELPHIA: 


This ARM amd HAND are so perfect imitations 
of nature that the wearer's loss is quite unnoticed 
The joints of the elbow, wrist, fingers and thumb 
are ell gracefully aazoved by elastic tendons, and 
rentered useful to the utmost extent. 

THE PATENT LEG has been in use 12 years, 
and the inventor has xeceived (over all competitors) 
fifty meet honorary aerards from distingnis and 
scientife societies in tee principal cities of the 
world; among which are the great Mepats of 
the Worip’s Exnreitroxs in Loyndx and New 
Yorx. Nearly 3,000 limbs im daily use, and an 
increasing patronage indicate (he satisfaction ‘Pal- 
mer's Patent’’ has given. 

Pam phiéte, giving full informetion, sent gratis 
to every a B. FRANK PALMER. 
ocl0-ly 376 Chestnut #., Philads. | 


A book of unusual interest and value.— Nash- 


No. 33 S. Third St., Phila., Pa. | 


9.0 


< arelaie 


° — J ° 


ARTHUR'S | 
LAY SERMONS FOR THE PEOPLE. | 
| 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


STEPS TOWARDS HEAVEN; 
RELIGION IN “COMMON LIFE. 


BY 


T. S. ARTHUR. 


denomination. It has no aim but to assist men to | 


_ grow better, and thence happier. The euthor | 


comes to the reader, and seeks to inspire him with 
an unselfish, even @ divine and holy purpose; to 
aid him in the conquest of evil affection; and to | 
furnish him with incentives to right living. 


A timely and good bee and should be widely 
read, ially by young 
Central Christian Herald. 

It is designed to show that the beauties and en- 


dearments of Christianity are to be developed } 


amid the stern realities of every-day life. —Chris- 
tian ( Vt.) Messenger. 
The author represents the Christian life as one 


of toil, progress and -— "7 and his illustrations | '"€ 


are clear and simple. e exhibits the power of | 
true faith and a holy purpose in repressing passion 
and fretfulness, in increasing self-denial, in check- 
ing avarice, in lightening the burden of sorrow, 
and in preserving integrity amid almost over- | 
whelming temptations.— Boston Journal. | 
We pity the man who can read the sketch num- 
bered Vi—on the text “Of such is the Kingdom | 
of Heaven’’—with dry eyes.—Phsladelphia Led- 
ger. Bk als 
DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, New York. | 
And for sale by Booksellers generally. 


0” Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. It 


SIXTEEN YEARS 


IN THE 


WILDS OF AFRICA. 





1,000 AGENTS WANTED, 


to sell DR. LIVINGSTONES TRAVELS 
AND EXPLORATIONS during a residence 
of Sixteen Years in the Wilds of Africa. This is a 
work of thrilling adventures and hair-breadth es- 
capes among savage beasts and more savage men. 
Dr. Livingstone was alone and unaided by any 
white man, travelling with African attendants, 
among different tribes and nations, all strange to 
him, and many of them hostile, and altogether 
forming the most astonishing book of travels the 
world has ever seen. All our Agents acknowledge 
it is the most salable book published. The most 
liberal commission made to Agents, in small or 
large quantities. For particulars, address 


J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 
48 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


Copies sent by mail on receipt of the price, $1,25. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


From among the hundreds of favorable notices, 
from the most respectable journals of the country, 
of our cheap edition of ‘‘ LIVINGSTONE’S TRA- 
VELS AND EXPLORATIONS IN AFRICA,” 
we take the following :— 


It abounds in descriptions of strange and won- 
derful scenes, among a people and in a country 
entirely new to the civilized world ; and alt 


A.J 
‘and 
A Series of Lay Sermons for the People. | (2 


theology is taught in this vo- | 
resses itself to no particular sect or | 


ncinnati | 


ther | 
we regard it as one of the most interesting books | 





WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE PASTOR'S GIPT; 


CONVERT’S MANUAL, 


Embracing an outline of Christian daty. By Rev. 
oy, A. M., a work which every new convert 
ehureh members must have. It isendorsed 
the most distinguished divines of all denomina- 
, and is entirely unsectarian. It is a handsome 
12mo volume of 312 pages, with a steel engraving. 





T. MARY'S HALL.—The Porty Fourth 
Term of this Institution will begin on Mon- 
“%, Ge lst November (All Saints’ Day). 
netual attendence is required, that recite- 
we ad be held in all the classes on the follow- 
y- 

Apply for admission to the Bishop of New Jer- 

sey, at Burlington. oct9-4t 





URLINGTON COLLEGE.—The Twen- 

ty-Fourth Term at this Institution will be- 

= on Monday, the Ist November (All Saints’ 
ay) 


Punctual attendance is required, that recita- 
tions may be held in all the classes on the follow- 


day. 
Apply for admission to the Bishop of New Jer- 
sey, at Burlington, or to Rev. Hobart Chetwood, 


Rector. 
September 30, 1858. oct9-4t 


R. DOLLARD, 
+ 177 Chestnut Street, 


PHRILABDELPHia. 


PREMIBR ARTISTE 
HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VENTI- 
LATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPACES. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy. 

For Wigs, Inches. | Toupees and Scaips, 
No. 1.—The round of the | Inches. 

No. 1.—From forehead 


head. 
back as far as 
bald 





2.—From forehead | 
over the head to| 
neck. 
3.—From ear to ear | 
over the top. 
4.—From ear to ear 3.—Over the crown 
round the forehead. | of the head. 

He has always ready for sale a splendid stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies Wigs, half Wigs, 
Frizots, Braids, Curls, 4c., beautifully manefac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attention. oc3l-eowly 


TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES 


2.—Over forehead 
as far as re- 
quired. 


ELLIOT & PATTEN procure AMERICAN 
and FOREIGN PATENTS, and attend to all bu- 
siness pertaining thereto. Inguiries regarding 
the novelty and patentability of inventions an- 
swered without charge. Agency opposite main 
entrance, Patent Office, Washington, District of 
Columbia. feb23-eowtf 


$2,000 A YEAR. 


ANY PERSON (Lady or Gentleman,) in the Uni- 
ted States, possessing a small capital of from $3 
to $7 can enter into an easy and respectable basi- 
ness, by which from $5 to $10 per Day CAN BE 
REALIZzEr. For ae (with stamp, ) 


& AYRES, 
aug2l-eowtf 41 North Sixth St., Philada. 





issued within the past year.— Daily Democrat, | 


Paterson, N. J. 

It is ey age an edition for the people ; 
and, judging from the rapid sale with which it is 
ae it is fully appreciated by them.—Chris- 
tian Freeman, Boston. 


The book is having a great run, and will be read | 


by every reading man, woman and child, in this 
as well as other lands.— Ashtabula (Ohio) Tele- 
graph. 

The work is finely illustrated, well printed and 
firmly bound, thus answering in every respect the 
demand for a po and o ition of the 
‘*Journeys and searches in South Africa.’ 


Those of our readers who would have a delightful | 


book for reading at any hour will not be disap- 
pointed in this work.— United States Journal. 


With truth we can say that seldom is presented 
to the reading Fe: a work containing such a 
vast amount of solid instruction as the one in 
question. The volume is handsomely illustrated, 
and presents that unique appearance of exterior 
for which Mr. Bradley’s publications are noted.— 
Family Magazine. 

This interesting work should be in the hands of 
every one. Its interesting pages of adventures 
are full of instruction and amusement. Ten thou- 
sand copies, it is stated, have been sold in one 
month.—Audburn American. 

_ _ Dr. Livingstone’s Travels and Researches in 
South Africa appear to great advantage in this 
edition, which is undoubtedly the edition most ac- 
ceptable to the reader who reads for practical in- 
struction and amusement.—Saiurday Post. 


The edition of Dr. Livingstone’s Travels, pub- 


lished by J. W. Bradley, is just what it purports | 


to be. Like all of Mr. Bradley’s publications, it 
is excellently gotten up.— Tioga Agitator, Pa. 
Wecancommend the edition of Dr. Livingstone’s 
Travels, published by Bradley, of Philadelphia, as 
every way worthy of public patronage. Its excel- 


lence and its cheapness recommend it over all | 


others.— Frank Leslie's Magazine. 


CAUTION.—The attention of the Publisher has | 


been called to spurious editions of this work, put 
forth as ‘“‘Narratives of Dr. Livingstone’s Travels 
in Africa.”’ Ours is the only cheap American edi- 
tion of this great work published, and contains all 


the important matter of the English edition, which | 


is sold at six dollars. 

N. B.—Send for our List of Publications, which 
includes some of the most popular and salable 
books published. It is sent free to any part of the 
United States. sr25-tf 


LEASE TO READ THIS.—If you want 


rn, send at onee for Mr. SEARS’ 
RCU TO BOOK AGENTS. Our Publica 
tions are considered among the most saleable. 
| Address, post-paid, ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
jly24-3m 181 William Street, New York. 


FURNITURE. 
PRICES REDUCED. 





LARGEST AND MOST SELECT ASSORTMENT 
oF 
FIRST CLASS CABINET WARE 
IN THE UNION, 
5@4 WALNUT STREET, 
Opposite Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
GEORGE J. HENKELS, 


my29-6m Formerly of 173 Chestnut Street. 





OMETHING TO DO.—The subscribers | 
will employ agents of either sex in every town | 


and city, in a business which pays from $20 to $28 
per week. Send stamp for return postage, for full 


particulars. 
oct2-6t S. M. MYRICK £CO., Lynn, Mass. 


-_ 


four new inventions. Agents have 
made oftr $25,000 on one—better than all other 


| similar agencies. Send four stamps and get 80 | 


pages of ; 
jly™-13e EP. 


BROWN, Lowell, Mass. | 


AGENTS WANTED—To sell 


AGENTS WANTED, 
In every —* in the United States, to sell the 
VERY BEST BOOKS Published in the the Coun- 
try. A small capital only is required, and a profit 
of from $3 to $5 per day can be realized by indus- 
trio 


us, ering men. 
Our Publications are useful, interesting and in- 
structive, commanding } sales wherever offered. 
For full particulars, address 
LEARY & GETZ, Publishers, 
au28-3m No. 224 North Second Street, Phila. 








AVING FUND—NATIONAL SAFETY 

TRUST COMPANY, Walnut Street, 

| South-West corner of Third, Philadelphia. All 

| Investments in First Class Securities. Interest, 
Five Per Cent. Open every 7 and on Mon- 

day and Thursday evenings till 9 o'clock. 
erl8-26t 





AMERICAN WATCHES, 
& We have now on hand an snort. Ay 
ment of the celebrated Americ 
Lever Watches. They possess great advantages 
over the lish or Swiss, being less complicated, 
more durable, and not so liable to get out of order. 
For keeping time they are unrivalled. Persons in 
want of a good Watch are invited to call and ex- 
amine them. Also on hand an assortment of Eng- 
lish and Swiss Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware. 
CASSIDY & BALL, 
| je5-tf No. 12 South Second St., Philada. . 
| PER DAY. -AGENTS WANTED— 
$10 Local and Travelling, in all the Southern 
| and Western States. A new business and a pay- 
Call, or address for circular, 
8. J. BESTOR, 
Dealer in Watches and Jewelry, 
33 South 3d 8t., Philadelphia. 








tng one, 


oct2-tf 


THE PHILADELPHIA PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL CABINET, 822 Chest- 
nut &t., established by FOWLER, WELLS & 
CO., is open day and evening for examina- 
| tions and sale of Books and Journals. Books sent 
| by return of mail at lowest cash prices. Catalogues 
| bent gratis. sr18-3m 


BOOK AGENTS! 


| WANTED, to sell RAPID SELLING, Valuable 
| Family Works, at LOW PRICES, WITH INTERESTING 
| contents, and Superbly Colored . For 
| circulars, with fnll particulars, apply, if ‘you live 
| East, to HENRY HOWE, 102 Nassau Street, New 
| York; if you live West, the same, AA2 Main &t., 
| Cincinnati. mb15-tf 





| A LE THOSE WHO ARE AFFLICTED 
with any CHRONIC DISEASE considered 

incurable, will receive a Letrzr giving informa- 
| tion which will insure a speedy and permanent 
‘eure by sending their mames and one stamp (to 
| pre-pay postage) to DR. E. B. FOOTRB, the 
| celebrated Chronic Physician, and author of ‘‘Me- 
dical Common Sense,”’ Springs, N. Y. 
| grl8-13t 


MOTHERS! 


-MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!!! 


give 

relief and health 

safe in all cases. ja 
of 


This valuable preparation is the 
one of the most ex and female 
romere , and has been used 
with never-failing success in millions of cases. 
Sure togive immediate relief to infants suffering 
sold 


the bowels. De 

e bowels. pend u 
rest to yoneseives, sud pe 
infants 


from wind colic. 

Millions of bottles are very year in the 

United States. Tt is an old and well-trred remedy. 
PRICE ONLY 25 CENTS A BOTTLE. 


OS” None mine unless the fac-simile of 
p> z 8, New York, is-on the out- 


wrapper. 
Sold by T. W. DYOTT & SONS, Philadel. 
pala. and 7 Druggists Gacadeen the world. 
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lords were in those days, and gave the - 
ger the best entertainments his table and bar 


would afford, as well as his own merry com- 


pointing his finger at the miat, he exclaimed: 
‘*I say, landlord, will you be good enough to 
say what that is?"’ 


“ A bell of mint,”’ said the somewhat aston- 
ished landlord. 


** And will you please tell me what is the use 
of itr”’ 

“Well, don’t exactly know, ‘cept the old 
‘woman dries it sometimes with the other 
* yarbs.’”’ 

The Virginian almost turned pale at the 
enormity of the assertion. 

‘And do you mean to tell me yon don’t 
know what a mint julep is!” 

“Not ‘cept it’s something like sage tea, 


stranger. 

“Bage tea! Go right along to the house, 
get a bucket of ice, loaf sugar and your best 
liquor.” 

The landlord obeyed, and the stranger soon 
made his appearance with a handfal of the 
fragrant, dewy mint, and then they brewed and 
drank again. 

Breakfast was over, and the stranger’s horse 
wes brought out only to be ordered back again. 
Through the live-long day they brewed and 
drank ; one or two neighbors dropped in, who 
were partakers, and late in the night were 
their orgies kept up. Ere they made it bed- 
time, the landlord and his Virginia friend, who 
had initiated him into the pleasant mysteries 
of mint julep, were sworn brothers, and when 
the latter departed next morning, Boniface ex- 
acted a pledge that he should stop on his re- 
turn, and stay as long as he pleased, free of 
cost, 

The stranger's business, however, detained 
him longer than he expected, and it was the 
next summer before he came back. Riding up 
late in the evening, he gave his horse to an 
old negro, who was at the gate, and at the 
same time inquired : 

“ Well, Sam, how is your master ?”’ 

** Yonder him come,’’ said the negro, point- 
ing to a youth who was approaching. 

**T mean your old master, fool.’’ 

“Old massa! Him done dead dis tree 
month.’’ 

“Dead! What was the matter with him?’ 
He was in fine health when | left him.”’ 

**Yoa, but see, Massa Stranger, one of dem 
Virginia gemmans come along here last year, 
and showed him how to eat greens in his 
liquor. He liked it so well he done stuck to it 
till it kill him,’’ said the old darkey, shaking 
his head. 

The stranger passed a less jovial night than 
on his previous visit, and was off by daybreak 
the next morning. He quieted his conscience, 
however, in the end, with the reflection that 
‘* good things are sometimes misused.’’ 





I’xuj Vore ror tux Orner May.—The follow- 
ing story is told of a revolutionary soldier who 
was running for Congress : 

It_ appears that he was opposed by a much 
younger man, who had never ‘‘been to the 
wars,” and it was the wont of “‘ Revolution- 
ary’’ to tell the people of the hardships he en- 
dured. 

Says he: 

** Pellow citizens, I have fought and bled for 
my country—I helped whip the British and 
Indians. I have slept upon the field of battle 
with no other covering but the canopy of hea- 
ven. I have walked over frozen ground till 
every footstep was marked with blood.”’ 

Just about this time, one of the ‘“‘sove- 
reigns’’ who had become very much affected 
by this tale of woe, walks up in front of the 
speaker, wiping the tears from his eyes with 
the extremity of his coat tail, and interrupting 
him, says: 

“Did you say that you had fought the Bri- 
tish and the Injines ’”’ 

**Yes,”’ responded Revolutionary. 

“Did you say that you had slept on the | 
ground while serving your country without any 
kiver?”’ 

** Yea, sir, I did,’’ 

“Did you say you had followed the enemy | 
of your country over frozen ground till every | 
footstep was marked with blood ?”’ | 

** Yes,’’ exultingly replied the speaker. 

“ Well, then,’’ says the tearful “‘ sovereign,’’ | 


as he gave a sigh of painful emotion, “I'll | 


‘be blamed if I dgn’t think you've done enough 
for your country, and I'll vote for the other 
man!” 


—_———— ———{- 


A Saarr Banoaw.—It ‘was hard to catch 
“Old Jack Jones’ in a place too tight for him 


X ALLIGATORS | 


> 


TORS ARE CAUGHT 

When I was in the West Indies, Govern- 
ment offered a bounty for alligator hides. Al! 
sorte of traps were eet into requisition, but the 


swamp, he crawis noiselessly after it, and 
plants a thin stick into the sand, directly in 
the middle of the furrow made by the reptile’s 
tail; then following it by a roundabout way, 
marks the spot where it turns to go back, and 
there also puts a stick into its furrow. Alliga- 
tor is about entering the water, when he spies 
stick No. 1 right ahead of him in his track. 
He stops, eyes it attentively for a minute or 
two, during which time he is supposed to ex- 
claim, mentally, ‘‘ Well, there! I’ll bet a five 
somebody has been here and put up a trap!”’ 
etc. Yankee mentally defies him to put up his 
money. Alligator suspects, and declines walk- 
ing over that stick ; consequently turns about, 
and with a negative flourish of its latter end, 
implying strong doubts as to anybody’s ability 
to come it over him, wends his way back to 
the other end of his journey, when, lo! stick 
No. 2 meets his astonished gaze. He stops, 
ruminating in his mind what all this means, 
and declares that he never saw the like of it; 
and muttering and growling, turns to go home. 
He walks along thoughtfully until he comes to 
stick No. 1, and having probably forgotten that 
he saw it before, is confounded beyond mea- 
sure at the singularity of these demonstrations, 
so he concludes to try the other end, where, of 
course, he finds stick No. 2; and there the 
poor creature keeps walking back and forth 
between the two sticks until he gets so used up 
that he can make no resistance, and is easily 
captured ! 


Oxs or tax Bors.—Neighbor T: had a 
social party at his house a few evenings since, 
and the “‘dear boy,’’ Charles, a five-year-old 
colt, was favored with permission to be seen in 
the parlor. ‘‘Pa’’ is somewhat proud of his 
boy, and Charles was, of course, elaborately 
gotten up for so great an occasion. Among 
other extras, the little fellow’s hair was treated 
to a liberal supply of eau de cologne, to his 
huge gratification. As he entered the parlor, 
and made his bow to the ladies and gentle- 
men— 

‘* Lookee here,’’ said he, proudly, “if any 
of you smells a smell, that’s me /”’ 

The effect was decided, and Charles, having 
thus in omp brief sentence delivered an illus- 
trative essay on human vanity, was the hero of 
the evening. 
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Agricultural. 


HOW TO SAVE POTATOES FROM 
THE ROT. 

From the 16th of April up to the Ist day of 
June, I planted at intervals some twenty-three 
varieties of potatoes. In respect to these seve- 
ral varieties my general course of culture was 
the same, and every aspect was of the most 
flattering character in all cases until at least one- 
half had passed the period of ripening in ap- 
parent safety. Whatthen? Why, dark, dead 
spots began to appear upon some of the leaves, 
otherwise of a deep green color. 

What could be done? These early varieties 
must ripen; their tops must die; and to die a 
natural death amid a pestilential atmosphere, 
was impossible without a miracle. 

It soon turned in my mind that by pulling 
the tops of ripe potatoes previous to the time 
when the juices of the stalks should become 
vitiated and descend to the tubers still joined 
to their parent roots, the tubers might be kept 
sound in the earth until desired for the table 
or for shipping, and also secure the toughening 
of their tender skins before removing them 
from the soil, as well as gain a cool and more 
pure atmosphere before exposing them above 
ground. 

Every circumstance that has transpired since 
I put the above suggestion in practice, has only 
served to confirm me in the belief that it is the 
only sure way to save early potatoes from becoming 
infected, if they ripen between the 15th of July 
and the 5th of September. 

No variety to which I have applied the above 
rule of prevention to the rot in due season, has 
suffered at all, but it is just as light and fine 
flavored when cooked as it was before the blight 
_ appeared. 














to get ont. The following occurred recently! I did not harvest the tops of any of my po- 


at Cedaftown Court. There had been a hard | 
frost the night before, and some of the know- 
ing ones prophesied an entire failure of the | 


wheat crop. 


tatoes beyond what was needed for the table, 
before the lst of September; and yet I was in 
time on every variety that was still in a thriving 


| condition ; whereas, I ought to have begun the 


“I've got one hundred acres,’ says Old harvest by the 10th or 15th of August, and | 


| 


Jack, ‘‘that I'll take ome hundred dollars need not have lost a tuber. 


In the application 


for.”’ of the rule of prevention, in regard to time, a 


** Jack, I'll give it, and hand you the money | mistake of one day would prove fatal in some 


in an hoar,'’ said Mitchel. 
Before the expiration of the hour, a negro 
from the plantation reported the wheat un- 
injured, and Mitchel advanced, money in 
hand. 
“Thank you,” says Jones. 
you take your wheat away!’’ 
“Take it away? Why, as soon as it’s 
“No, you don’t. You must cut it this 
week. I want to plough up that feld and put 
it in corn.”’ 


“When will 


cases. This apparent exception to the rule 


_ would thus only serve to confirm it. 

If we can determine from the appearance of 
the surface of the stalk or tuber the approach 
of disease, we can, by applying the rule of pre- 

vention the same day, arrest or prevent it. 

The stalk must continue fresh and green, and 

the tuber bright and smooth, or otherwise if an 
occasional stalk or tuber appears of @ pale or 
dull color, the “‘ plague has begun ;’’ there is no 
time to lose. Observation and practice will 
_ give the agriculturist power to determine and 


| 
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es 


OH, YES--OF COURSE! 





Lozm.—‘‘Oh, Mr. Poffles, I find I have made a mistake—I see I was engaged for this dance.’’ 




















anticipate the approach of danger with a pre- 
cision sufficient for every useful purpose ; and 
thus thousands of bushels of summer and fall 
potatoes will be saved in good condition, that 
are now lost to the world annually for the want 
of this timely remedy.— Correspondent of Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


BOY FARMERS. 


In answer to a request made a few weeks 
since, for information relative to the culture of 
winter barley, we have received, among others, 
the following communication, and we recom- 
mend its careful perusal by all that portion of 
our parish of readers to whom this column is 
specially dedicated. Would we had more 
young men of like stamina to the Johnston 
Brothers. y 

Eps. Rvrat :—If boys may answer the inquiry 
concerning Winter Barley, we will send our ex- 
perience. 
from three acres and five-sixths. 
the 15th September, on clay loam, and after 
harvesting a great erop of oats. The oats that 
scattered in harvesting came up with the bar- 
ley, and formed the most perfect covering of 
the ground we ever saw, and some of them sur- 


vived the frost, and had good, wel!-filled oats | 


this year, so much so that the breadth of a 
cradle-swath, next the orchard, where it was 
most protected from the wind and storm, we 
did not cut. The barley weighed 48 pounds to 
the bushel. 


How we Sroprep a Bo. Sccxive Cows.—We 


put him in a stancheon and cut a slit in his 
tongue, one-half inch deep, right at the end. 
It cured him, and we believe it will cure a cow, 
or any kind of animal, and not injure their 
feeding. 


Tae Way to Keep Turvips, Baers, CARROTS, | 


and all roots as fresh during the year as when 
dug, is to put them in barrels of any kind— 


apple as good as any—and cover with a sod. | 


This is our mode, and it works to a charm. 
Now, Mr. Editor, you may do as you please 
with this. We are readers of your paper, like 


it very much, have taken it a good share of the 


time since it was first published. We are three 
brothers, working a farm of one hundred and 
forty-two acres, and have for three years. We 
have what we can make, and mean to be good 
farmers and the ardent friends of geod crops. 
Our ages are respectively, Henry Norton John- 
ston, 19 years; Dorman Steel Johnston, 16 


years; Willis Johnston, 14 years. This is our 


firm, and we make a little money every year, 
and wish all the rest of the boys may do the 
same. 
money he has earned.—H. N. Jounston & Bros., 
in Rural New Yorker. 

Hess Road, Niag. Co., N. Y. 


Seep Waeat.—A correspondent of the Ame- | 
rican Farmers’ Magazine asserts that the | 


weevil, midge, Hessian fly and rust may be ex- 


terminated from wheat by preparing it for | 


sowing, as follows: Wash the wheat thoroughly 
in several waters in a tub, stirring it well until 
the water runs off clear. After this take two 
quarts of caustic lime to every bushel of grain, 
and mix it well with the wet wheat in the tub. 
The amount of water in the tub should just 
cover the grain, which must be left to soak for 
twelve hours. This lime lye kills all the seeds 
of the insects, and the wheat is then rendered 
fit for sowing by turning it over among dry 
wood ashes on the barn floor, and using a 
pound of the flour of sulphur to each bushel. 
It is stated that the sulphur protects the grain 
from the attacks of vermin, while the alkali 
dissolves the insect ova in the seed. Wheat 
thus prepared has yielded large crops in New 
England. We have seen this grain prepared 


for sowing by various modes, such as salt brine, | 
lime and ashes, but we like the above method | 


better than any hitherto known to us. Farm- 
ers residing in sections subject to the attacks of 


the Hessian fly, who do not sow fall wheat until | 


October, should give this method of preparing 
itatrial. It cannot injure the grain, and we 
believe it will be the means of greatly benefit- 
ing it.—Scientific American. 
Savixe Conn Sexp.—Remember, that every 
new plant raised from grain, is more or less a 
new variety—and to have it constantly impro- 
ving, save the very best. 
take such ears as are finest, and from the most 
prolific stalks. Ten years of constant care like 
this, will, step by step, effect a great improve- 
ment. Potatoes, not being raised from seed, 
but only by a multiplication of the same plant, 
will not thus improve.— Country (rentleman. 


Our crop this year was 232 bushels | 
It was sown 


We love to see a boy with clothes and | 


In husking corn, | 


- STORING WINTER VEGETABLES. 


It is time to think about storing away vege- 

| tables for winter use, not that it yet be done, 
| but provision must be made for it. Herea 
| good cellar is invaluable, as by its aid much of 
| the garden stuff can be preserved in safety du- 
| ring the presently inclement weather. Of root 
| crop, parsnips and oysters plants are both 
benefitted by being left in the ground during 
winter, but as it is difficult to get them out in 
hard weather, enough for first use should be 
stored away along with beets, turnips, and car- 
rots; all that is necessary, is to get some dry- 
ish sand, alternate the layers of sand and 
roots; this brings them out fresh and plump; 
in the absence of sand ordinary soil will do. 
Squashes and pumpkins, if thoroughly ripe, 
, will keep in any dry place free from frost. 
Onions the same. 

Celery may be stood upright in a box or 
corner of the cellar, soil being worked in well 
among the heads; if the place is at all warm 
they will last but a short time. For later use 
, take out a narrow trench, say the width of the 
| spadg and as deep as the celery is high, clean 

out the bottom of all crumbs, then commence 
one end with the celery which must be taken 
up with roots and stand upright as thick as 
they will stand; no soil need be worked in 
with it this way, as the ground being cold it 
does not decay. When all is laid in snug, get 
short pieces of boards and lay cross ways the 
trench, on which lay others lengthways, not 
too close together; on this must be piled litter 
long manure and the like very thick or suffi- 
cient to keep out frost. It is a good plan to 
throw rough boughs over also, which accu- 
mulate a snow drift, than which there is no 
finer covering for anything of a vegetable na- 
ture. 

Cabbage can be readily kept for first use, in 
the cellar, either lying on the floor, roots up, 
or suspended from the ceiling by means of cord 
or the like. If on the floor they must not be over 
two thick, or frequently moved about. Mar- 
ket gardeners for early winter use lay them 
close together, heads up, partially below 
| ground, then throw over a quantity of litter 
proportionate, mostly to the time it is wished 
to keep them. For spring use select those still 
soft and unfit for market or table; choose a 
piece of dry land, and open a trench as for dig- 
ging the soil; lift the cabbage roots and all 
(indeed this should be a standing rule,) and 
commence a row in this trench with the roots 
standing upright; the soil for the next row is 
thrown on these, and so on until the job is 
completed. Four inches of soil over the heart 
of the cabbage is quite sufficient, on which 
some rough stuff ought to be thrown over as 
winter sets it. When thaw comes in the 
spring, these will be found hardened and good 
cabbage, but will not last long when exposed 
to the air, hence should be taken up only as 
occasion demands. 

The actual time at which all this must be 
done, depends altogether upon the region of 
‘country and the season. Just before hard 

frosts set in is time enough, but it should be 
| remembered that freezing even rather lightly 
injures the keeping qualities of celery, car- 
rots, or beets, hence every one must be on 
| their guard when frost may be reasonably ex- 
pected.—Cor. of N. W. Farmer. 


Garetise Om axnp Soap Lovmweyt.—5S. A. 8., 
of Cayuga Co., an English Veterinarian, says 
, that a gargling oil made of equal parts of Soap 
| Liniment, Oil of Spike and Tincture of Aloes, is 
|superior to anything else for rheumatism, 
} bruises, chilblains and burns in the human 
| subject, and for sweeney, inflammation, sprains 
| and swellings in horses or cattle. He arrives 
| at this conclusion after sixty years experience. 
Soap liniment is made thus :—Alcohol 1 pint ; 
clarified soap 3 ounces; aqua ammonia 4 
ounces ; oil of lavender } ounce; proof spirits 
2 pounds, tincture of camphor 4 ounces ;—the 
tincture should be as strong as alcohol will 
dissolve—spirits of rosemary 1 pint. Mix, cork 
| tight, and place in a warm room for seven days 
| before using.— Rural New Yorker. 


Wixp Spavixn.—It may be cured with the fol- 
lowing remedy: take equal parts beef’s gall, 
neatsfoot oil, brandy and spirits of turpentine ; 

shake well together, and apply it thoroughly 
once a day until cured. I have cured them in 
this way in eight weeks.—(Corres. of N. E. 
Farmer. ee 

g@ Orricer : Didn’t you guarantee, sir, that 
the horse wouldn’t shy before the fire of the 
enemy?! Horsedealer : No more he won't; ‘tisn’t 
| till after the fire that he shies. 


| 


To Deernoy Wtraeworm.—1 read tu the Agri 
cultural Gazette of the 28th ult. a paragraph 


about wireworm. 
| destroying them by having 2 cwt. of soda ash 
| per Irish acre spread on the stubble in antumn, 
| immediately before it is ploughed; the land 
| being intended for green crops the spring fol- 
| lowing. The soda ash was spread and plough- 
ed into the stubble last autumn in a field that 
had a great number of wireworm in it, and 
there is now growing in it a crop of Mangels 
and Turnips, and not a plant of either was cyt 
off by the worm, aithough two years ago, in 


1 believe that I succeeded in 


nips was cut off by the wireworn.— (orrespon- 
dent of London (rardener’s Chronicle. 





Hseful Receipts 


Gruso.—A correspondent of Tue Poet, in 
Washington City, says:—‘‘The publication in 
your valuable paper of a receipt for making 


you another which is much used by the Creole 
families of New Orleans, and is preferred by 
many to the one you have given. 

**A young chicken is cut up and sprinkled | 
with salt and red pepper. Two or more onions | 
are sliced and fried brown, (not black,) in | 
melted lard. When the onions become brown, | 
throw in the pieces of chicken and let them | 
fry in a similar manner ; then put in the bone | 
of a boiled ham. Pour over the articles a small | 
quantity of warm water; cover the pan and let | 
it simmer over a slow sire. Continue to add the 
warm water at intervals, being careful to keep 
the pan covered between times, until you have | 
the required quantity of liquid for the number 
of swallowers—four or five. While the chicken 
is frying with the onions, open some oysters or 
clams, and parboil them in their own liquor, | 
adding a little hot water if necessary. When | 
parboiled, throw them in the pan with the rest. | 
All together should simmer at least one hour. 
Then take the pan off the fire and sift in a 
heaped soup-spoonfal of powdered sassafras | 
leaves. The object of the sassafras is to thicken 
the gumbo, make it more healthy, and im- 
prove the flavor. Serve immediately. Gumbo | 
should always be accompanied by plain boiled 
rice, as without it the liquid is too rich for most 
persons. Orez.”’ 

Worrtn a Triat.—It is recommended to house- 
wives, in making their pickles, to add a clus- 
ter or two of green grapes, which will com- 
pletely preserve the vigor of the vinegar. 

Strrcu iw THE Sipe.—Take a long breath out- 
wardly, so as to expel all the air from the lungs. 
The stitches cease instantly. 

Cottopion wv Erysipeias.—Dr. Baumann em- 
ploys collodion in all cases, and has found it, 
even in several cases of erysipelas in the face, 
and in one case of phlegmonous erysipelas of 
the thigh, highly useful. He first gives an 
emetic, and them daily applies the collodion to 
the parts. The recovery is rapid, and no ill 
consequences have been observed. 

To Make Ngat’s Foor Om.—Take four ox feet 
with the skin on up to the kneecaps, and keep 
them eight days tied up in straw in a warm | 
place; then pluck all the hair off, and break | 
the joints and bones; boil them slow in ten 
imperial pints of water for twelve hours. The 
oil will then rise to the surface of the water, 
and can be skimmed off and drained. Let it 
stand one night, and then put the oil in a lit- 
tle clean boiling water, and skim it off again, 
when it will be found to be quite clear and free 
from mixture. 

Srewep Cuickey.—Prepare and cut up the 
fowls, in proper pieces, and separate each joint 
for the table; put into the stew-pan or kettle, 
with plenty of salt and pepper to season; add 
what butter you wish, and a small quantity of 
saleratus (not enough to discolor), to assist in | 
making it tender, and only water enough to | 
cook it; cover close, and stew moderately.— 
Turn occasionally, that it may cook and season 
evenly ; when nearly done, remove the cover, 
that the water may moderately evaporate. If 
you choose, dredge and boil in some flour.— 
Turn on some sweet cream, boil up and serve 
—a glass or two of wine adds to its flavor 
greatly. Squirrels are good cooked like the | 
above, omitting the cream and wine. 


AnscpooTe or Dr. WesstER, a Scotcn Muinis- 
rek.—In 1774, Dr. Webster was a popular 
preacher of the Kirk of Scotland, in Edinburgh. 
Business brought him to London, and one day, 
wheu passing the House of Lords, his curiosity 
induced him to make an effort to step in and 
see them. None were admitted without an 
order, except noblemen’s servants. Webster 
being ignorant of the rule, requested admit- 
tance. 

‘*What lord do you belong to?” said the 
doorkeeper. 

‘*To the Lord Jehovah,’’ replied Webster. 

‘“‘The Lord Jehovah,’’ repeated the keeper, 
‘T have kept here seven years, but I have 
never heard of such a lord; Jack,’’ said he to 
his fellow-keeper on the front steps, ‘‘here’sa 
chap who says he belongs to Lord Jehovah ; 
don’t you know such a lord?’’ 

‘* Never heard of him,”’ says Jack. 

‘* But,’’ says Webster, (willing to keep up 
the illusion), ‘‘there is such a lord.’’ 

‘*Pass’em in,’’ said Jack, ‘‘I s’pose it’s 
some poor Scotch lord.’’ 

This occurred at a period when there was not 
one in twenty of all the manufacturing and 
rural districts in England who could read the 
Bible or write his own name. Sabbath schools 
were introduced in 1783. Now the people are 





intelligent and happy, and can not only read 
and write, but have found out who the ‘Lord 
Jehovah’’ is.—Grant Thorburn. 


Whom to Marrr.—When a young woman 
behaves to her parents in a manner particularly 
tender and respectful, from principle as well as 





| may not be expected from her in whatever con- 
dition she may be placed. Were I to advise a 
| friend as to his choice of a wife, my first coun- 


| gel would be, ‘‘look out for one distinguished 
for her attention and sweetness to her parents.’’ 


| 


the same field, one-eighth of the crop of Tur- | 


gumbo or gombo, has influenced me to send | 


nature, there is nothing good and gentle that | 


we 
The Riddlety “F 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING PO 
| [am composed of 34 letters. 

My 2, 29, 3, 25, 18, 5, is am island of the 
Pacific Ocean. ' 
My 24, 20, 11, 6, is a town of South America." 
| My 3, 16, 9, 21, 2, is a river of France, 
| My 1, 16, 18, 34, is a lake tm British America. - 


se 
+ 


¥ 


| My 7, 19, 27,19, 1, 20, is @ country in North > 


America. 


| My 31, 12, 27, 9, 13, 19, 20, 10, iso strait in the 
Mediterranean Sea. 
My 24, 26, 33, 14, 28, 29, 13, 5, 9, 7, 19, is a por- 
tion of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
| My 3, 23, 6, 17, 15, 2, 30, 11, 24, 4, 19, 8, 16, 3, ie 
a part of the United States. 
| My 31, 12, 3, 4, 10, 27, is a city in the United 
| States. 
My 22, 33, 5, 14, 10, 21, is a town in England. 
My whole was one of the firet struggles for 
liberty by the people of Massachusetts. 
Cabell Co., Va. FRANK LESAGE. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
T am composed of 19 letters. 
My 11, 3, 2, 12, was a Signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 
My 10, 19, 4, 15, 3, is the birth-place of Columbus. 
My 5, 3, 2, 12, 6, 18, 2, was the discoverer of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
My 10, 3, 16, 19, 7, was a lieutenant. 
My 5, 11, 3, 4, 5, 14, was the name of a Christian 
Indian. 
My 1, 15, 2, 16, 14, 2, 3, 4, 10, 19, @ settlement 
near the present site of Albany. 
My 4, 9, 5, 11, 15, 17, 7, was Governor under the 
name of the Duke of York. 
My 13, 8, 18, 12, 5, 11, 19, 2, was o Pilgrim in the 
Mayflower. 
My whole was a Signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. ALBERT H. D. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
BY W. LANAHAN. 
Thrust within a noisome dungeon, 
Barred by ponderous lock and key, 
Oft the weary convict wishes 
Fervently my first to be. 


If perchance he has my second, 

How his cheek should burn with shame, 
Thinking of the stigma resting 

On a noble, honored name. 


With what tears of grief and sadness 
Would my second plead and pray ; 

That my third a prisoner guarded 
Might from evil turn away. 


Where a steadfast band of brothers 
Secretly in council meet ; 
There with friendly grip and pass word, 
Will my whole his comrades greet. 
Tiffin. 


CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
My first is an animal that roams in the west, 


| To some ‘tis a pleasure, to others a pest. 


One of our organs you'll find is my second, 

That God kindly gave us—if I’ve rightly reckoned. 

My whole 'tis plain is a kind of a fruit 

That grows in the woods, and is death to the brute. 

“ H. F. ONEALL. 
Linden Cottage, Daviess Co., Mo. 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR TIE. SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


My first secures your house at night, 
When prowling thieves do steal ; 
My second’s found within the earth, 
The truth I now reveal. 
My whole’s applied to us; the term,— 
‘* The state that holds the Union firm.’’ 
GAHMEW. 





ANAGRAMS 
On the Counties of Virginia. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Comacac. Ford fust. 
Ruppelpec. Marble, ale. 
He am no gal, no. Noudol. 
No, gal. No, sam. 
Kilpaus. Silew. 
Ligmer. Lewelzat. 
Baltimore. J.-L. B. & R. ¥. N. 
ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
Five men, A, B, C, D and E, divided some 
money among themselves in such a manner that 
A and B jointly got $19 to C and D getting $26; 
Band C got $18 to Dand E getting $27; C and 
D got $39 to E and A getting $42; D and E got 
$66 to A and B getting $38. After they had the 
sum thus divided, it was found that A had $38.61 
less than C, and D had $51.48 more than B. What 
was the sum of money divided, and what was 
each man’s share thereof? 
DANIEL DIEFENDACH. 
Crotzersville, Snyder Co., Pa. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

(o> What is that which no man wants ~#ich 
if any man has he would not part wit® for untold 
wealth? Ans.—A bald head 
another? Ans.—Your word. 

Ans.—I=-stde-her (in cider.) 

OG> Which one of the planets is supposed to hav 
the most specie ” 
is continually changing quarters. 

ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA—Marietta Gazza- 


minondas. CHARADE—Wheelbarrow (Wheel- 
bar-row). CHARADE—-Ernani (Err-nan-I).— 
CHARA DE—Farewell. ARITHMETICAL PRO- 
BLEM—$4.00. 


Tuk Stace Coacu.—Captain Burt mentions 
that when the roads were made in the High- 


lands, about 1730, the people ran from their — 


huts close to any coach that passed, looking 
up and bowing to the coachman, little regard- 











| The fand of worth and affection indicated by 
| such behavior, joined by the habits of duty 
| and consideration thereby contracted, being 
| transferred to the married state, will not fail to 
render her a mild and obliging companion.— 
| Star. 


ing those who were inside. They looked upon 


the coachman as a kind of Prime Minister guid-» 


, “7 


ing an important machine. 





——— 


My 22, 32, 30, 21, 2, 32, is one of the Asiatic isles. 


OF What is it you must *ep after giving it to — 


Og In what 4-e8 Queen Victoria take herpills? 


Ans.—The moon; because she | 





niga Malaspina. ACROSLICAL ENIGMA—Epa- | 
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ga Our powers owe much of their energy to * 
* 


our hopes. —Dr. Johnson. 





